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EDITORIAL NOTES 


VERYBODY who is interested in the future of humane studies in 

this country should read the Report (Cd. 1588) of the Royal 

Commission on Oxford and Cambridge Universities. The Report 

was anticipated with anxiety ; it will be received, we think, with 

-telief. The Commission carefully examined facts before making 

deductions and took care not to lose sight of the highest educational 

ideals. Some of its recommendations are not our business here ; some 

we are not competent to discuss. But we can heartily endorse what the 
Report says about the humane studies. | 
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| WE felt cheered when on an early page—we don’t suppose this poet 
has penetrated a Blue Book before—the Prelude of Wordsworth 

was quoted: without attribution too, as to the manner born. True the 

passage quoted (rather unfairly, out of its context) is only used to point 

the contrast between the aspiring medizval Cambridge and the torpid 
_eighteenth-century Cambridge ; but it is there. It was a little risky to quote 
_thus early perhaps ; there are many people in this age who think that if 
you have read a book you are thereby disqualified from talking about 
education. But the humane note here struck is kept up ; throughout the 
Report the Commissioners show an ability to look at all knowledge, in the 
fine old tradition, in the humane light. They are, consequently, as 
“interested in the proper cultivation of the Physical Sciences as they are 
in anything else ; bi they are saved from an excessive and short-sighted 
“preoccupation with commercial considerations and a lopsided worship 
of whatever may be weighed-and measured. Looking at the matter fairly 
-and squarely they have come to a conclusion which will be a great surprise 
‘to many people, but which was nevertheless inevitable. Ignorant and 
jealous publicists have often written in recent years as though Oxford and 


Cambridge were still doing nothing but teach Plato, the Differential 
B 
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Calculus and Hebrew roots. The truth is that pure mathematics draw 
now but a few score men each year, that the Classics at both Universities 
are overshadowed by History and English, and that all these studies are 
now in danger of being put into the shade by Natural Science. At Boyle’s 
University “ Science ” has been making great strides after a slow beginning, 
and almost all the most important and expensive recent developments 
have been in that sphere ; at the University of Newton, Cavendish, Adams 
and Kelvin the growth in the science schools has been so prodigious as 
to threaten the just balance of the institution, At Cambridge, say the 
Commissioners, the humane studies have gained by their scientific environ- 


ment, but 


they stand in danger of being overshadowed by the importance and popularity 
of Science, and of falling behind in the matter of endowments, which the State and 
private individuals are too apt to lavish solely on what is considered to be “ useful” 
in some obvious sense. . .. While the State and individuals endow Science at the 
Universities, they may let the Humanities sink into relative obscurity. . . . Inanage 
accused, not perhaps without reason, of being materialistic, and of looking too much 
for immediate and tangible returns, the spirit of the two ancient Universities is 
of quite inestimable value both in Science and in Letters. 
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ONEY is available for scientific research ; but there is too little 

for research of other kinds, “‘ In the Humane studies, the output 
of original work of Oxford and Cambridge, if not actually small, is 
deficient in relation to the intellectual ability of their members, and 
advanced teaching is not properly provided for.” The Commissioners do 
not wish to imitate the system of Germany and other countries, “‘ whereby 
great numbers of men and women, sometimes of the second and third order 
of mind, are encouraged to engage in research, often after an insufficient 
general education.” Certainly nobody wants to see here those countless 
treatises on The Use of the Soliloquy in Hamlet. The Commissioners 
recommend (a) that professors should give their whole time to the work 
(including research work) of their chairs ; (6) that the amount of tutorial 
work per teacher be reduced, and (c) that senior university studentships 
affording opportunity for foreign travel and study, should be availa le 
in the literary and linguistic subjects—which are taken to include 
archzology and architecture. Public funds for Scientific Research student- 
ships are already available ; the Commissioners recommend the provision 
of money by the State for graduate studentships in these other subjects— 
£250 a year each for two years. Salaries must be augmented ; the university 
libraries and museums need adequate maintenance ; the non-collegiate 
bodies, the women’s colleges and the extra-mural work are all in pressing 
need. So, in all, an annual grant of £110,000 is suggested. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 3 


Sa main body of the Report is devoted to other matters with 
which this review has no direct concern. We may, however, in view 
of their general interest, glance at a few of the Commissioners’ conclusions. 
They point out that the popular conception of Oxford and Cambridge as 
playgrounds of the idle rich is hopelessly out of date ; half the scholarships 
at the Universities are now held by men who have not been to public 
schools, many of them coming from rate-supported schools ; and the 
proportion of men whose families could not send them up without “ outside 
assistance ” of some sort is constantly increasing. In some colleges they 
are more than half the total. Competition for entrance enables the colleges 
to pick and choose their men ; several colleges have already closed their doors 
(wisely or unwisely) against all except candidates for honours degrees. 
“ Oxford and Cambridge,” say the Commissioners, “ are totally different 
places from the establishments reported on in 1850-2. . . . Most of the 
Oxford and Cambridge undergraduates are serious and hard-working 
students, if not entirely divested on all occasions of the exuberance natural 
to congregated youth. . . . Inside their own walls they [the Universities] 
have advanced and are daily advancing, as far as their limited resources 
permit, to make the whole range of modern learning and science their 
province. They have trained up a great proportion of the leading men 
in almost all learned subjects, humane and scientific, and have sent out 
from their midst many of the leaders of public life and administrators 
of distant parts of the Empire. . . . The usual type of ‘don’ is now a 
erson who could command a high salary in many different walks of life.” 
he Commissioners believe that all students, from whatever class, of 
“ first-class ability ’’ are already provided for ; for the rest, they recom- 
mend an increase of the scholarships. They believe the College system 
to be peculiarly valuable ; they say that College life is bound to be com- 
paratively dear ; and they do not appear to have discovered any serious 
waste of money by the authorities. All the talk about incompetent kitchen 
management led to a report from a railway restaurant manager, whose 
suggested reforms (including the dismissal of cooks during vacations and 
other controversial measures), if adopted, would, even at their author’s 
estimate, result in a saving of only £3 per annum per undergraduate. 
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HE Commissioners are of opinion that there must be some limit to 
Mithe numbers of men at Oxford and Cambridge if they are not to 
become amorphous and lose the personal contact between the best teachers 
and their students that has been so valuable a feature of them in the past ; 
they are discouraging about short intra-mural courses for students from 
outside (you cannot put on a University education like (a coat of paint), 
and in recommending provision for “ adult students’? who have not 
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had the early chance they deserved they recommend also a careful limita- 
tion of such provision. “‘'The Universities must not be converted into 
centres for ‘ popular ’ intra-mural lectures.” Slightly longer terms (but no 
more lectures) are recommended, and it is suggested that meals in Hall 
should be as economical as possible, and that bed-sitting rooms for the 
poorer students should be provided. These suggestions want careful 
consideration. It is arguable that it is better that the poor man should be 
given a little more money in order to have the accommodation which his 
neighbours have. It would be a disaster to reinstitute the obvious class- 
distinction of the old sizarship days. There are very many proposals for 
modifications with regard to finance, etc., and it is proposed that the 
Senate and Convocation should have virtually all their power taken away— 
a proposal which all non-residents will strongly object to and which may 
not even commend itself to residents. It is also proposed (a dubious matter) 
that the usual age of entrance should be slightly reduced. In recommending 
pro tem. an annual grant of {110,000 each to the Universities—the imme- 
diate alternative being a necessary rise in fees—the Commissioners declare 
that the autonomy of the Universities should not be impaired at present, 
and that it is not abused. Possibly it is feared that State support may come 
to be relied on to such an extent that an undesirable amount of State 
interference will inevitably result that makes them put in their strong plea 
for a revival of public benefactions. They say quite truly that the American 
Universities retain much closer touch with their old alumni than ours do, 
and systematically get money out of them. We are convinced that Oxford 
and Cambridge could raise as much as Yale and Princeton do if they 
went the right way to work ; if the Universities could not, the Colleges, 
which command a great deal of unexploited loyalty, certainly could if 
they went about the business properly, maintaining personal contact 
systematically and framing appeals imaginatively. 


—— 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


INCE we last appeared the Times, which for some time has been publishing 

occasional reviews, has started a daily literary page, which usually contains 

a signed essay and a number of diversified reviews. The essays, amongst 

which we have especially noticed Mr. Hewlett’s on Stevenson and Dr. 
Dearmer’s on Ruskin, have been almost uniformly excellent ; the reviews, if we may 
Say so, might be rather more effectively “‘ made-up,” though the problem involved 
1S not so easy as it might seem. Newspaper readers who like a change from Genoa 
and Ireland each morning will welcome the page in the Times. In other papers there 
is a pags to revive the book-reviews, which almost disappeared from the greater 
part of the Press during the war—except for occasional brief and summary notices 
of bad novels. Especially we are glad to see that the Daily News, which before the 
war was publishing, we think, more and livelier reviews than any other London daily, 
is exhibiting an inclination to return to its old habits. As to the Times, we may add 
that its readers have now no reason to complain of the quality of its “ side-lines.” 
Some of the best-written journalism in London is to be found on its sporting 
pages, of all places. The gentlemen, usually anonymous, who describe cricket, football, 
rackets and golf for the Times are, in point of elegance and urbanity, worthy colleagues 
of Mr. Walkley. 
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Wé have received the prospectus of an edition of The Lay of Maldoror, by the 
: Comte de Lautréamont (Isidore Ducasse: 1846-74), translated by John 
Rodker. The edition is limited to 1000 copies, 100 on large paper, with the three 

tes by Odilon Redon in duplicate. The edition will contain prefaces by the trans- 
lator and by the late Remy de Gourmont. M. de Gourmont described the book as 
a necessary element in the libraries of those ‘‘ whose ill-made spirits will not lend 
themselves to the less rare joys of the commonplace and of conventional morality.” 
The prospectus adds: “This book is practically unknown in English-speaking 
countries and very little in France. Its infernal grandeur, monstrous and tortured 
pride and touching puerility reach a sublime height found only in William Blake. 
ft is impossible in a note to give any idea of the magnificence of its aspirations.” 
Applications for copies (£2 and £3) are to be made to Mr. Rodker, at 4a ‘Took’s 
Court, Chancery Lane, E.C.4. The translator, whose work at the Ovid Press was 
very interesting, is printing the book at his own press. 
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(YARL SPITTELER, the Swiss poet, who recently won the Nobel Prize, has 
AUnow nearly completed the revised version of his early Prometheus und Epimetheus 
(published in 1881) on which he has been working during the last few years. The 
new work will be entitled Pandora. The Prometheus und Epimetheus has undergone a 
very thorough transformation and will differ widely from the first version which 
aroused the enthusiasm of Gottfried Keller and Nietzsche. We understand that Mr. 
Spitteler intends to have his poem recited in the antique manner before he will allow 
it to be published. He has just accepted an invitation from Geneva University to 
read a part of the work there himself. 


a 
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PRIL 11th was the bicentenary of the birth of Christopher Smart, the author 

of the Song to David, one of the finest rhapsodical poems in English. According 

to the legend—more picturesque than likely, since the poem extends to more than 
500 lines—the Song was indented by Smart with a key on the walls of his cell in 
Bedlam. If there is any germ of truth in this tale Smart is one of the only two English 
poets (Clare being the other) who wrote great, or even good, poetry in a mad-house. 
In Smart’s own day his masterpiece was regarded as mere lunacy, and he was esteemed, 
if at all, for some of his odes and lighter pieces, and for his translations of Horace 
and Phedrus. Later judgment has, almost as unjustly, neglected these entirely, 
though there are among them some fine or charming things, notably the Ode to an 
Eagle Confined in a College Court, the Ode on the Fifth of December, the Ode to Idleness, 
and the pretty song to his wife, The Lass with the Golden Locks. He was an unhappy 
creature, the victim of drink, poverty and madness, though he had no bad start in 
life as a fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Yet he came down so low as to hire 


himself (along with a shady scribbler called Rolt) on a ninety-nine years’ contract to - 
Gardner, the bookseller. He died, a prisoner within the “ rules ” of the Fleet, in 1771. . 
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Fi git Rev. Ronald Bayne, Rector of St. Edmund, Lombard Street, who died 
at the age of sixty-three on March 27th, combined with his clerical activities 
a studious and sympathetic devotion to literature. In youth he was an enthusiast for 
the best Victorian poetry and prose. In later years he specialised in the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean periods, and both wrote and lectured on Elizabethan and Jacobean 
authors with a rarely sympathetic erudition. He was a regular contributor to the 
Dictionary of National Biography through all the many years that his lifelong friend, 
Sir Sidney Lee, was editor. Of notable scholarly value are his two chapters in The 
Cambridge History of English Literature on ‘‘ Lesser Jacobean and Caroline 
Dramatists ’’ and ‘‘ Masque and Pastoral” respectively. For Shakespeare’s England, 
which the Oxford University Press published in 1916, Mr. Bayne wrote an illuminating 
essay on “ Religion.” His profound knowledge of the ecclesiastical history of Eliza- 
bethan England was also attested by his elaborate edition of the Fifth Book of Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity, which appeared in 1902 ; every manner of elucidation of which 
the student is likely to stand in need is here supplied by the conscientious and 
learned editor. 


NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


Sia Measure is a monthly “ journal of on ” run on novel lines. There is a 
board of nine editors, of whom Mr. Padraic Colum is the best known to British 
readers. Quarterly the board elects an acting editor and assistant from its own members, 
and these have control for three numbers. ‘‘ Our principal purpose,”’ remarks Miss 
Carolyn Hall, ‘‘ was to eliminate the possibility of running the magazine into a rut.” 
She admits that no magazine could hold its own “ if it flopped around like a weather 
vane,” but says that “ the Measure’s board have a great deal of common ground.” 
There are a number of interesting poems in the March number and a suggestive 
article by Mr. Colum on Moby Dick. 
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Ripe Beacon (Blackwell ; 2s. 6d. rrp continues its laudable attempt to cover 
several fields. The contents of the April number range from Mr. Hamilton Fyfe 
on “ America and the League of Nations ” to a chapter from Mr. Robert Graves’s 
forthcoming book on Poetics. Mr. Symons’s article on ‘“‘ Toulouse-Lautrec ” comes 
oddly in its surroundings. There are a number of very pretty woodcuts. 
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MODERN PORTRAITS—III: MAURICE BARING 


_ Drawn for “ The London Mercury” by Powys Evans 
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RO ee 


TWO POEMS 
eA Threnody 


HAT is the glory that is in the dawn, 
\ \) And in your eyes, 
But vain surprise 
That dies, 
Inconsequential—gone ? 


O heart, remember : 

Life’s an old, old story, 

A dying ember. 

O heart, take heed to glory, 


O heart, remember. 


What mist and quietude 

It is to be alone, 

Philosopher and learned in the unknown 
Sitting king-wise on a gold, Merlin throne, 

Or the philosopher’s stone, 

Seeing the star-harvests that are already grown, 
And the seed-visions only lately sown— 
Supreme of solitude. 


O heart, be still. 

Give over your false crying 

For what is dying, 

And what the years are soon about to kill. 
O heart, be still, 

And make an end of sighing, 

And murmuring again the old regret. 

O heart, can you not forget ? 


POETRY 


Death is not now more quiet than he, 
Nor Death more true. 

Death who has silently trysts to keep, 
And tricks to play with his brother Sleep, 
Death who has fashioned all things new, 
What cannot he do? 

He is so clever 

To cut and sever, 

To take for ever, 

And never to give. 

O Death is one that is deep. 


O heart, there is one 

That 1s gone already, 

And the ship is shattered, and sails unsteady. 
But one hand else that is strong and steady, 
One left, heart, and the storm’s begun. 


O the glory in the dawn, 

And in your eyes— 

I would not trust the wise, 

But this is sure surmise ! 
Though one is gone, 

One yet remains, 

Life yet retains 

One more beautiful than disguise, 
One more true than love or lies, 
One that dies... . 


Hope that is untriumphant, 

Conquerable, what is that ? 

Froth, stuff for the crickets’ chat, 

And the madman’s paper hat. 

They will cry, ‘“‘ Follow, follow,” 

Through valley and through hollow, 

But who will climb 

The mountain’s rocky side ? 
He who goes seeking there, they will deride, 
And laugh at him assailing the sublime, 

A comrade or a friend 

He will not find. 

But he will make the sun and the swift wind 
His friends, and these will follow to the end. 
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Hope that is untriumphant ! 

—O he must go alone 

Who follows far 

His or another’s Star, : 

And he must go friendless, into the grim despaired unknown. 


O heart, be still. It is so foolish crying. 
You too will soon be ain. ee 
O heart, you too will be a false fair friend. 


The Unreal 


OULD I find one thing that does not pass 
In all the beauty that our lives amass 
Second by second through eternity, 

I think that I should be 

More wise than any faded deity, 

Or any sudden star tired eyes may see 

Shining afar over the withered grass. 


Anything to remain, 

But wind on clover 

That goeth over 

Soon, touching the last with drops of rain, 
Anything but the futile dying grain 

That once was seed, 

And might as well be weed, 

Now that the snows have come, and quiet again. 


Oh, anyone may sing 

Bravely of resurrections in the spring, 

And progress ripening with the autumn’s dew— 
But all things new are new, 

And come and go like the old, 

Children remembering not the stories told, 

Nor the false things past from the true. 


I see for a flash a God standing beside me, 
Visioned as Youth— 

But then, forsooth, 

Death, who is never false, is there to deride me, 
There with his damnéd truth. 


POETRY Il 


And what is the use of loving when love will die, 
Bitterly crying out with a blasphemous cry 

Over the grave of the dead, 

And the marriage bed, 

And tee cursing the strength of man’s desire 
Over the funeral pyre ? 


What is the use to worship the bending sky, 
Or the angled sea, 

Or God—making the simple Trinity— 
When the idols with the idolaters pass by ? 


Only to feel 

Somewhere a floating straw, 

Or a natural law, 

Or a worm Time cannot crush under his heel ! 


But the days come, and I do not find. 

I love a little, as greatly now as I can, 

As I, yea, or as any man, 

And am not satisfied— 

But only hope, when enough of my years have died, 
I shall be happy, having learnt not to mind. 


MAXWELL E. FOSTER 


Treasure 


Strikes for rich plunder in the deep of Mind. 
Thence to the light I bear the gems I find 
To yield the sun from facets cut by speech. 


] se dark or gleaming ways the mind of each 


How then accept the years grown impotent, 

When dotard words from brain and tongue shall fall ? 
Yet may my soul know then the Word of all, 
Housing a silent splendour well content. 


VICTOR YOUNG HEWSON 
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Sonnet after Re-reading Shakespeare 


I can never be myself again, 
() It is too late to live, too soon to die: 

I am a poet made of many men 
And each was far more beautiful than I. 
This meagre candle pales before a sun 
Too bright to bear, and now within the mind 
My thoughts like lamps put out die one by one, 
The Very Light has burst and I am blind. 
Sorrow was mine long since, and love and faith, 
Companions sweet, sufficient for my need, 
But these are treading on the heel of Death 
And from all else but passion am I freed, 
For never now remembering his name 
Shall I set pen to poem save in shame. 


EDWARD DAVISON 


When Kindness like a Planet Sets 


HEN kindness like a planet sets, 
And bitter thoughts infect the mind, 
When love her phantasy forgets, 


When blind suspicion leads the blind, 


Imagination fainting lies, 

With fallen stars her ways are strewn, 
And fancy, once her firebird, flies 

To the cold caverns of the moon. 


ERIC CLOUGH TAYLOR 
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POETRY 13 


The Owl at “The Swan” 


OU who loved twilight and the dusky night 
Must perch transfixed, undazzled, in this room 
Of smoke and fume and talk and garish light : 

A rigid mummy in a glassy tomb, 

Tawdry with paint and artificial grass, 

With sand and moss, and boughs of cork and glue, 

Until some spring a careless servant lass 

Shatter your case and make an end of you ; 

Or moth within your case finding its way 

Shall breed new life to work your last decay. 


You knew this countryside ; your still wings were 

Part of its glamour forty years ago, 

As in the twilight you came sweeping there 

Round stack, and ivied barn, and old hedgerow— 
From Stubbins Wood you’d beat to Assarts Farm 

And then by Flixter Beck to Nickerbush— 

Until one eve the cool sweet curfew calm 

Was broken by a gun, and with a tumbling rush 

To earth you came ; wings whirling o’er and o’er, 

And life’s mysterious light informed your eyes no more. 


Your race is reckoned wise and mine more so ; 
But ne’er a seer of us can cast a spell, 

To shield our memories safe from overthrow, 
That’s one whit better than your fragile shell. 
And gallant bipeds, many and many a one, 

Who made much stir and flutter in their day, 
From their familiar hunting fields have gone, 
And not one relic of their flight does stay : 

Old gunning Time has ta’en them altogether, 
Nor left of their brave plumage one poor feather. 


KENNETH H. ASHLEY 
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The Rock Basin 


ONG had I lain in that bright lonely place 

| Perched high above the flood-tide’s glittering race, 
While the day flowered, while the golden shore 

Brimmed slowly in long white moving curves that bore 
The sea to its farthest limit, stayed, and fell 
Down the long slope, a girdle adorable 
Slipped from the shining sand. But my delight 
Was chiefly to remove my drowséd sight 
From the law murmuring surge and lapse of foam 
And plunge it, dazed with that hot splendour, home 
Over the cliff’s edge, sheer through the grateful cold 
Slaking of rock-born shadow that made bold 
To pitch a tent of cool and lucent grey 
In the eye of noon. 


There at the bottom lay 
A vessel of conflict, a cloudy jewel set 
Brokenly gleaming where the loud streams met, 
Submerged in turmoil that confused the sight 
With shuddering gleams and scattered points of light. 
Then mused I over that great hollowed stone, 
How its smooth basin from the mass was grown 
Sunken, subdued, eternally dedicate 
To the green sluice and thunder and boiling spate 
Of Riis, = waters. What dim struggling life 
Could bloom, what beauty spring from that salt strife ? 
And then I thought how this unrest was one 
With all the waters wheeling toward the sun, 
From dark to light, from light to darkness whirled 
Since the first tide crept on a cooling world ; 
And how it took men’s hearts, and held them fast 
To mad strange deeds, and choked their breath at last, 
And bade them lie with drowned dead eyes content, 
While tossed above new men in new ships went 
Dreaming new dreams, adventuring in their stead 
Until they too by this same flux lay dead, 


POETRY 


They, and their ships and visions, where none could tell 
What they had seen ; and how it took as well 

Not men alone, but all their works and powers, 

Cities, walls, temples, merchandise and towers, 

And nothing left of all their glory and shame, 

Save the surmise of one cold glamorous name : 
Atlantis. 


Then upon my heaving dark 
Of mind the thought climbed slowly, chill and stark 
And shadowless, of that white sorceress, she 
Who with like motion lifts above the sea 
Her frozen spell, breeds thunder in deep sea-caves 
And shapes the lovely peril of cresting waves, 
Nor sees, nor hears, nor loves, nor hates, but goes 
Lonely in heaven, a lighted face that glows 
With a mild idiot gaze, and nothing knows 
Of what wild torment she engenders when 
She looks on sleeping waters and sleeping men. 


So with the tide thought loosened, lapsed, and fell. 
Sleep touched me. But still in dream the fluctuant swell 
Seized me and made me as sea-swept basins are, 
Confused and broken, a vassal to a star, 

Having no life, but suffering life to go 

Ceaselessly over my body to and fro, 

A stress of troubling water. 


I awoke, 
And all that passionate trouble which stormed and broke 
Before I slept was gone. Below me lay, 
Unstirred by the ebb’s far-gleaming indolent play, 
A cup of beauty, a pool of water and light 
Brimmed to the rock’s smooth lip, and to my sight 
Lovely within, and clear, with motionless life 
Washed clean and perfect from the flood’s loud strife. 
Here the lank weed shook free her tangled tresses 
On watery breasts, or in deep brown recesses 
Bound them about mossed stones ; and coral bells 
Struck soundingly on drifts of sand ; and shells 
Flushed a dim rose from azure deeps, or lay 
Sharply revealed in beds of blind white clay. 
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And here strange jellies hung their coloured balls 
Sucking tenaciously the veined grey walls 

Of this calm world that moved not, but on high 
Mirrored slow wings and clouds of summer sky. 


Not otherwise the seas of living climb, 

Turn and return upon the shores of time. 

For lovers are but coastal rocks that cup 

The living water. These, delivered up 

To the strong swirl and tremor of the flood, 

Know not themselves, are lost, submerged ; their blood 
Owes no allegiance but to the unknown power 

That rides the whirlpool sweetness of love’s hour 

Like the white moon, compelling ; and makes them one 
With the least-cell that, warmed beneath the sun, 
Turns to its mate. But after, when away 

The passionate ebb runs out beyond their bay, 

He, to her bending, gazes in a pool 

And sees a spirit laid there, still and cool ; 

Thoughts married to sweet mirth ; and dreams half hid 
That stir beneath her eyes ; ardours that bid 

Music to voice ; and steadfast will that glows 

With native light. And gazing on, he knows 

Heaven reflected, and in that mirror wrought 

The moveless shadow of his adoring thought. 


BARRINGTON GATES 


POETRY 
The Rock Below 


OMES a muttering from the earth 

Where speedwell grows and daisies grow, 

“ Pluck these weeds up, root and all, 
Search what hides below.” 


Root and all I pluck them out ; 
There, close under, I have found 
Stumps of thorn with ancient crooks 

Grappled in the ground. 


I wrench the thorn-stocks from their hold 
To set a rose-bush in that place ; 

Love has pleasure in my roses 
For a summer space. 


Yet the bush cries out in grief, 
“‘ Our lowest rootlets turn on rock, 
We live in terror of the drought 
Withering crown and stock.” 


I grow angry with my creature, 
Tear it out and see it die ; 
Far beneath I strike the stone, 

Jarring hatefully. 


Impotently must I mourn 
Roses never to flower again ? 

Are heart and back too slightly-built 
For a heaving strain ? 


Heave shall break my proud back never, 
Strain shall never burst my heart : 
Steely fingers hook in the crack, 
Up the rock shall start. * 


Now from the deep and frightful pit 
Shoots forth the spiring phcenix-tree 
Long despaired in this bleak land, 
Holds the air with boughs, with bland 
Fragrance welcome to the bee, 
With fruits of immortality. 


ROBERT GRAVES 


: 
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By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


T was a hard jolt for me, one of the most bitterest I ever had to face. 
And it all came about through my own foolishness too. Even yet 
sometimes, when I think of it, J want to cry or swear or kick myself. 

: Perhaps, even now, after all this time, there will be a kind of satisfaction 
in making myself look cheap by telling of it. 

It began at three o’clock one October afternoon as I sat in the grand 
stand at the fall trotting and pacing meet at Sandusky, Ohio. 

To tell the truth, I felt a little foolish that I should be sitting in the 
grand stand at all. During the summer before I had left my home town 
with Harry Whitehead and, with a nigger named Burt, had taken a job 
as swipe with one of the two horses Harry was campaigning through the 
fall race meets that year. Mother cried and my sister Mildred, who wanted 
to get a job as a school teacher in our town that fall, stormed and scolded 
about the house all during the week before I left. They both thought it 
something disgraceful that one of our family should take a place as a swipe 
with race horses. I’ve an idea Mildred thought my taking the place would 
stand in the way of her getting the job she’d been working so long for. 

But, after all, I had to work, and there was no other work to be got. 
A big lumbering fellow of nineteen couldn’t just hang around the house, 
and I had got too big to mow people’s lawns and sell newspapers. Little 
chaps who could get next to people’s sympathies by their sizes were always 
getting jobs away from me. There was one fellow who kept saying to 
everyone who wanted a lawn mowed or a cistern cleaned, that he was 
saving money to work his way through college, and I used to lay awake 
nights thinking up ways to injure him without being found out. I kept 
thinking of waggons running over him and bricks falling on his head as 
he walked along the street. But never mind him. 

I got the place with Harry and I liked Burt fine. We got along splendid 
together. He was a big nigger with a lazy, sprawling body and soft, kind 
eyes, and when it came to a fight he could hit like Jack Johnson. He had 
Bucephalus, a big black pacing stallion that could do 2.09 or 2.10, if he 
had to, and I had a little gelding named Doctor Fritz that never lost a race 
all fall when Harry wanted him to win. 

_ We set out from home late in July in a box car with the two horses and 
after that, until late November, we kept moving along to the race meets and 
the fairs. It was a peachy time for me, I’ll say that. Sometimes now I think 
that boys who are raised regular in houses, and never have a fine nigger 
like Burt for best friend, and go to high schools and college, and never 
steal anything, or get drunk a little, or learn to swear from fellows who 
know how, or come walking up in front of a grand stand in their shirt 
sleeves and with dirty horsy pants on when the races are going on and the 
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grand stand is full of oes en all dressed up—What’s the use talking about — 


it? Such fellows don’t know nothing at all. They’ve never had no 


opportunity. 


But I did. Burt taught me how to rub down a horse and put the bandages ~ 
on after a race and steam a horse out and a lot of valuable things for any ~ 


man to know. He could wrap a bandage on a horse’s leg so smooth that 


if it had been the same colour you would think it was his skin, and I guess ~ 


he’d have been a big driver too and got to the top like Murphy and Walter 
Cox and the others if he hadn’t been black. 

Gee whizz, it was fun. You got to a county seat town, maybe, say, ona 
Saturday or Sunday, and the fair began the next Tuesday and lasted until 
Friday afternoon. Doctor Fritz would be, say, in the 2.25 trot on ‘Tuesday 


afternoon and on Thursday afternoon Bucephalus would knock ’em cold — 


in the “‘ free-for-all” pace. It left you a lot of time to hang around and 
listen to horse talk, and see Burt knock some yap cold that got too gay, 
and you’d find out about horses and men and pick up a lot of stuff you could 
use all the rest of your life, if you had some sense and salted down what 
you heard and felt and saw. 

And then at the end of the week when the race meet was over, and Harry 
had run home to tend up to his livery stable business, you and Burt hitched 
the two horses to carts and drove slow and steady across country, to the place 
for the next morning, so as to not over-heat the horses, etc., etc., you know. 

Gee whizz, Gosh amighty, the nice hickory nut and beach nut and oaks 
and other kinds of trees along the roads, all brown and red, and the good 
smells, and Burt singing a song that was called Deep River, and the country 
girls at the windows of houses and everything. You can stick your colleges 
up aes nose for all me. I guess I know where I got my education. 

hy, one of those little burgs of towns you come to on the way, say now 
on a Saturday afternoon, and Burt says, ‘‘ Let’s lay up here.”’ And you did. 

And you took the horses to a livery stable and fed them, and you got 
your good clothes out of a box and put them on. 

And the town was full of farmers gaping, because they could see you 
were race horse people, and the kids maybe never see a nigger before and 
was afraid and run away when the two of us walked down their main street. 

And that was before prohibition and all that foolishness, and so you 
went into a saloon, the two of you, and all the yaps come and stood around, 
and there was always someone pretended he was horsy and knew things 
and spoke up and began asking questions, and all you did was to lie and lie 
all you could about what horses you had, and I said I owned them, and then 
some fellow said, “ Will you have a drink of whisky ?” and Burt knocked 
his eye out the way he could say, offhand like, “‘ O well, all right, I’m 
agreeable to a little nip. I’ll split a quart with you.”” Gee whizz |! 

But that isn’t what I want to tell my story about. We got home late in 
November, and I promised mother i'd quit the race horses for good. 
There’s a lot of things you’ve got to promise a mother because she don’t 
know any better. 
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And so, there not being any work in our town any more than when I 
left there to go to the races, I went off to Sandusky and got a pretty good 
place taking care of the horses for a man who owned a teaming and delivery 
and storage business there. It was a pretty good place with good eats, and 
a day off each week, and sleeping on a cot in the big barn, and mostly 
just shovelling in hay and oats to a lot of big good-enough skates of horses 
that couldn’t have trotted a race with a toad. I wasn’t dissatisfied, and I 
could send money home. 

And then, as I started to tell you, the fall races come to Sandusky and 
[ got the day off and I went. I left the job at noon and had on my good clothas 
and my new brown Derby hat, I’d just bought the Saturday before, and a 
stand-up collar. 

First of all I went down town and walked about with the dudes. I’ve 
always thought to myself, ‘‘ put up a good front,” and so I did it. I had 
forty dollars in my pocket and so I went into the West House, a big hotel, 
and walked up to the cigar stand. ‘‘ Give me three twenty-five cent cigars,”’ 
[ said. ‘There was a lot of horsemen and strangers and dressed-up people 
from other towns standing around in the lobby and in the bar, and I mingled 
amongst them. In the bar there was a fellow with a cane and a Windsor 
tie on, that it made me sick to look at him. I like a man to be a man and dress 
up but not to put on that kind of airs. So I pushed him aside, kind of rough, 
and had me a drink of whisky. And then he looked at me, as though he 
thought maybe he’d get gay, but he changed his mind and didn’t say 
anything. And then I had another drink of whisky, just to show him some- 
thing, and went out and had a hack out to the races, all to myself, and when 
[ got there I bought myself the best seat I could get up in the grand stand, 
but didn’t go in for any of these boxes. That’s putting on too many airs. 

And so there I was, sitting up in the grand stand as gay as you please 
and looking down on the swipes coming out with their horses, and with 
their dirty horsy pants on and the horse blankets swung over their 
shoulders, same as I had been doing all the year before. I liked one thing 
about the same as the other, sitting up there and feeling grand and being 
down there and looking up at the yaps and feeling grander and more 
important too. One thing’s about as good as another, if you take it just 
right. I’ve often said that. 

Well, right in front of me, in the grand stand that day, there was a 
ellow with a couple of girls and they was about my age. The young fellow 
was a nice guy all right. He was the kind maybe that goes to college and then 
somes to be a lawyer or maybe a newspaper editor or something like that, 
yut he wasn’t stuck on himself, There are some of that kind are all right, 
ind he was one of the ones. 

He had his sister with him and another girl, and the sister looked around 
wer his shoulder, accidental at first, not intending to start anything— 
he wasn’t that kind—and her eyes and mine happened to meet. 

You know how it is. Gee, she was a peach. She had on a soft dress, 
ind of a blue stuff, and it looked carelessly made, but was well sewed and 
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made and everything. I knew that much. I blushed when she looked right 
at me, and so did she. She was the nicest girl I’ve ever seen in my life. 
She wasn’t stuck on herself and she could talk proper grammar without 
being like a school teacher or something like that. What I mean is, she was 
O.K. I think maybe her father was well to do, but not rich to make her 
chesty because she was his daughter, as some are. Maybe he owned a drug 
store or a dry goods store in their home town, or something like that. She 
never told me and I never asked. 

My own people are all O.K. when you come to that. My grandfather 
was Welsh and over in the old country, in Wales he was But never 
mind that. 


The first heat of the first race come off, and the young fellow setting there 
with the two girls left them and went down to make a bet. I knew what 
he was up to, but he didn’t talk big and noisy and let everyone around 
know he was a sport, as some do. He wasn’t that kind. Well, he come back, 
and I heard him tell the two girls what horse he’d bet on, and when the 
heat was trotted they all half got to their feet and acted in the excited, 
sweaty way people do when they’ve got money down on a race, and the 
horse they bet on is up there pretty close at the end, and they think maybe 
he’il come on with a rush, but he never does because he hasn’t got the old 
juice in him, come right down to it. 

And then pretty soon the horses came out for the 2.18 pace, and there 
was a horse in it I knew. He was a horse Bob French had in his string, 
but Bob didn’t own him. He was a horse owned by a Mr. Mathers down 
at Marietta, Ohio. 

This Mr. Mathers had a lot of money and owned some coal mines or 
something, and he had a swell place out in the country, and he was stuck 
on racehorses, but was a Presbyterian or something, and I think more than 
likely his wife was one too, maybe a stiffer one than himself. So he never 
raced his horses hisself, and the story round the Ohio race tracks was that 
when one of his horses got ready to go to the races he turned him over to 
Bob French and pretended to his wife he was sold. 

So Bob had the horses and he did pretty much as he pleased, and you 
can’t blame Bob, at least I never did. Sometimes he was out to win and 
sometimes he wasn’t. I never cared much about that when I was swiping 
a horse. What I did want to know was that my horse had the speed and 
could go out in front, if you wanted him to. 

And, as I’m telling you, there was Bob in this race with one of 
Mr. Mathers’ horses was named ‘“‘ About Ben Ahem” or something like 
that, and was fast as a streak. He was a gelding, and had a mark of 2.21 
but could step in .08 or .o9. 

Because, when Burt and I were out, as I’ve told you, the year before, 
there was a nigger Burt knew worked for Mr. Mathers and we went out 
there one day when we didn’t have no race on at the Marietta Fair and our 

ss Harry was gone home. 
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And so everyone was gone to the fair but just this one nigger, and he 
took us all through Mr. Mathers’ swell house and he and Burt tapped a 
bottle of wine Mr. Mathers had hid in his bedroom, back in a closet, without 
his wife knowing, and he showed us this Ahem horse. Burt was always 
stuck on being a driver but didn’t have much chance to get to the top, 
being a nigger, and he and the other nigger gulped that whole bottle of 
wine and Burt got a little lit up. 

So the nigger let Burt take this About Ben Ahem and step him a mile 
on a track Mr. Mathers had all to himself, right there on the farm. And 
Mr. Mathers had one child, a daughter, kinda sick, and she came home 
and not very good looking, and we had to hustle and get About Ben Ahem 
stuck back in the barn. 


I’m only telling you to get everything straight. At Sandusky, that 
afternoon | was at the fair, this young fellow with the two girls was fussed, 
being with the girls and losing his bet. You know how a fellow is that way. 
One of them was his girl and the other his sister. I had figured that out. 
“ Gee whizz,”’ I says to myself, ‘‘ I’m going to give him the dope.” 

He was mighty nice when I touched him on the shoulder. He and 
the girls were nice to me right from the start and clear to the end. I’m not 
blaming them. 

And so he leaned back and I give him the dope on About Ben Ahem. 
“ Don’t bet a cent on this first heat because he’ll go like an oxen hitched 
to a plough, but when the first heat is over go right down and lay on your 
pile.” 'That’s what I told him. 

Well, I never saw a fellow treat anyone sweller. ‘There was a fat man 
sitting beside the little girl that had looked at me twice by this time, and 
I at her, and both blushing, and what did he do but have the nerve to turn 
and ask the fat man to get up and change places with me so I| could set 
with his crowd. 

Gee whizz, amighty ! There I was. What a chump I was to go and get 
gay up there in the West House bar, and, just because that dude was 
standing there with a cane and that kind of a necktie on, to go and get all 
balled up and drink that whisky, just to show off. _ ; 

Of course she would know, me setting right beside her and letting her 
smell of my breath. I could have kicked myself right down out of that grand 
stand and all around that race track and made a faster record than most 
of the skates of horses they had there that year ! : 

Because that girl wasn’t any mutt of a girl. What wouldn’t I have give 
right then for a stick of chewing gum to chew, or a lozenger, or some 
lickorice, or most anything. I was glad I had those twenty-five cent cigars 
in my pocket and right away I give that fellow one and lit one myself. 
Then that fat man got up and we changed places, and there I was, plunked 
right down beside her. pen, 

“They introduced themselves, and the fellow’s best girl, he had with him, 
was named Miss Elinor Woodbury, and her father was a manufacturer 
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of barrels from a place called Tiffin, Ohio. And the fellow himself was 
named Wilbur Wessen and his sister was Miss Lucy Wessen. 

I suppose it was their having such swell names got me off my trolley. 
A fellow, just because he has been a swipe with a race horse, and works 
taking care of horses for a man in the teaming delivery and storage business, 
isn’t any better or worse than anyone else. I’ve often thought that, and 
said it too. 

But you know how a fellow is. There’s something in that kind of nice 
clothes and the kind of nice eyes she had, and the way she had looked at 
me awhile before over her brother’s shoulder, and me looking back at her, 
and both of us blushing. 

I couldn’t show her up for a boob, could I ? 

I made a fool of myself, that’s what I did. I said my name was Walter 
Mathers from Marietta, Ohio, and then I told all three of them the 
smashingest lie you ever heard. What I said was that my father owned 
the horse About Ben Ahem and that he had let him out to this Bob French 
for racing purposes, because our family was proud and had never gone 
into racing that way, in our own name, | mean. Then I had got started and 
they were all leaning over and listening, and Miss Lucy Wessen’s eyes 
were shining, and I went the whole hog. 

I told about our place down at Marietta, and about the big stables and 
the grand brick house we had on a hill, up above the Ohio River, but I 
knew enough not to do it in no bragging way. What I did was to start things 
and then let them drag the rest out of me. | acted just as reluctant to tell as I 
could. Our family hasn’t got any barrel factory, and, since I’ve known us, 
we’ve always been pretty poor, but not asking anything of anyone at that, 
and my grandfather over in Wales—but never mind that. 

We sat there talking like we had known each other for years and years, 
and I went and told them that my father had been expecting maybe this 
Bob French wasn’t on the square, and had sent me up to Sandusky on the 
sly to find out what I could. 

And I bluffed it through I had found out all about the 2.18 pace, in 
which About Ben Ahem was to start. 

I said he would lose the first heat by pacing like a lame cow and then 
he would come back and skin ’em alive after that. And to back up what 
I said I took thirty dollars out of my pocket and handed it to Mr. Wilbur 
Wessen and asked him would he mind, after the first heat, to go down 
and place it on About Ben Ahem for whatever odds he could get. What 
I said was that I didn’t want Bob French to see me and none of the 
swipes. 

Sure enough the first heat come off and About Ben Ahem went off his 
stride, up the back stretch, and looked like a wooden horse or a sick one 
and come in to be last. Then this Wilbur Wessen went down to the betting 
place under the grand stand, and there I was with the two girls, and when 
that Miss Woodbury was looking the other way once, Lucy Wessen kinda 
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with her shoulder you know, kinda touched me. Not just tucking down, 
I don’t mean. You know how a woman can do. They get close but not 
getting gay either. You know what they do. Gee whizz. 

And then they give me a jolt. What they had done, when I didn’t know, 
was to get together, and they had decided Wilbur Wessen would bet 
fifty dollars, and the two girls had gone and put in ten dollars each of their 
own money, too. I was sick then, but I was sicker later. 

About the gelding, About Ben Ahem, and their winning their money, 
I wasn’t worried a lot about that. It come out O.K. Ahem stepped the next 
three heats like a bushel of spoiled eggs going to market before they could 
be found out, and Wilbur Wessen had got nine to two for the money. 
There was something else eating at me. 

Because Wilbur come back, after he had bet the money, and after that 
he spent most of his time talking to that Miss Woodbury, and Lucy 
Wessen and I was left alone together like on a desert island. Gee, if I’d 
only been on the square or if there had been any way of getting myself 
on the square. There aint any Walter Mathers, like I said to her and them, 
and there hasn’t ever been one, but if there was, I bet I’d go to Marietta, 
Ohio, and shoot him to-morrow. 

There I was, big boob that I am. Pretty soon the race was over, and 
Wilbur had gone down and collected our money, and we had a hack down 
town, and he stood us a swell dinner at the West House and a bottle of 
champagne beside. 

And I was with that girl and she wasn’t saying much, and J wasn’t 
saying much either. One thing I know. She wasn’t stuck on me because 
of the lie about my father being rich and all that. There’s a way you know. 
. . . Craps, amighty. There’s a kind of girl, you see just once in your 
life, and if you don’t get busy and make hay, then you’re gone for good and 
all, and might as well go jump off a bridge. They give you a look from 
inside of them somewhere, and it aint no vamping, and what it means is— 
you want that girl to be your wife, and you want nice things around her 
like flowers and swell clothes, and you want her to have the kids you’re 
going to have, and you want good music played and no ragtime. 
Gee whizz. : a 

There’s a place over near Sandusky, across a kind of bay, and it’s called 

Cedar Point. And when we had had that dinner we went over to it in a 
launch, all by ourselves. Wilbur and Miss Lucy and that Miss Woodbury 
had to catch a ten o’clock train back to Tiffin, Ohio, because when you’re 
out with girls like that you can’t get careless and miss any trains and stay 
out all night, like you can with some kind of Janes. — : 

And Wilbur blowed himself to the launch and it cost him fifteen cold 
plunks, but I wouldn’t ever have knew if I hadn’t listened. He wasn’t no 


tin horn kind of a sport. Oe: 
Over at the Cedar Point place, we didn’t stay around where there was 


a gang of common kind of cattle at all. 
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There was big dance halls and dining places for yaps, and there was a 
beach you could walk along and get where it was dark, and we went there. 

She didn’t talk hardly at all and neither did I, and I was thinking how 
glad I was my mother was all right, and always made us kids learn to eat 
with a fork at table, and not swill soup, and not be noisy and rough like a 
gang you see around a race track that way. 

Then Wilbur and his girl went away up the beach and Lucy and I set 
down in a dark place, where there was some roots of old trees the water 
had washed up, and after that the time, till we had to go back in the launch 
and they had to catch their trains, wasn’t nothing at all. It went like 
winking your eye. 

Here’s how it was. The place we were setting in was dark, like I said, 
and there was the roots from that old stump sticking up like arms, and 
there was a watery smell, and the night was like—as if you could put 
your hand out and feel it—so warm and soft and dark and sweet like a 
orange. 

I most cried and I most swore and I most jumped up and danced, I 
was so mad and happy and sad. 

When Wilbur come back from being alone with his girl, and she saw 
him coming, Lucy she says, “‘ we got to go to the train now,” and she was 
most crying too, but she never knew nothing I knew, and she couldn’t 
be so all busted up. And then, before Wilbur and Miss Woodbury got up 
to where we was, she put her face up and kissed me quick and put her 
head up against me and she was all quivering and—Gee whizz. 


Sometimes I hope I have cancer and die. I guess you know what I 
mean. We went in the launch across the bay to the train like that, and it 
was dark too. She whispered and said it was like she and I could get out 
of the boat and walk on the water, and it sounded foolish, but I knew what 
she meant. 

And then quick we were right at the depot, and there was a big gang 
of yaps, the kind that goes to the fairs, and crowded and milling around 
like cattle, and how could I tell her? “ It won’t be long because you’ll 
write and I[’ll write to you.” That’s all she said. 

I got a chance like a hay barn afire. A swell chance I got. 

And maybe she would write me down at Marietta that way, and the 
letter would come back, and stamped on the front of it by the U.S.A. 
“there aint any such guy,” or something like that, whatever they stamp 
on a letter that way. 

And me trying to pass myself off for a bigbug and a swell—to her, as 
decent a little body as God ever made. Craps amighty. A swell chance I got. 


And then the train come in, and she got on, and Wilbur Wessen come 
and shook hands with me, and that Miss Woodbury was nice and 
bowed to me and I at her, and the train went and I busted out and 
cried like a kid. 
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Gee, I could have run after that train and made Dan Patch look like a 
freight train after a wreck, but, socks amighty, what was the use ? Did you 
ever see such a fool ? 

Pll bet you what—if I had an arm broke right now or a train had run 
over my foot—I wouldn’t go to no doctor at all. I’d go set down and let 
her hurt and hurt—that’s what I’d do. 

I'll bet you what—if I hadn’t a drunk that booze I’d a never been 
such a boob as to go tell such a lie—that couldn’t never be made straight 
to a lady like her. 

I wish I had that fellow right here that had on a Windsor tie and carried 
a cane. I’d smash him for fair. Gosh darn his eyes. He’s a big fool—that’s 
what he is. 

And if I’m not another you just go find me one and I’ll quit working 
and be a bum and give him my job. I don’t care nothing for working, and 
earning money, and saving it for no such boob as myself. 


——< es +s CU FC 
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MR. AND MRS. ABBEY’S DIFFICULTIES 


By E. M. FORSTER 


HE death of Mrs. Rawlings, followed four years afterwards by 

that of Mrs. Jennings, her respectable parent, involved Mr. and 

Mrs. Abbey in appreciable difficulties finally. They did not at 

first realise the possible consequences of becoming guardian to 
the four children—John, George, Tom, and Fanny—the offspring of 
Mrs. Rawlings by a previous union ; indeed Mr. Abbey acted with unusual 
precipitancy, and, without troubling Mr. Sandall, his co-executor under 
Mrs. Jennings’ will, undertook sole charge even in the grandmother’s 
lifetime. The sum of £8000—-and £8000 was a substantial sum a hundred 
years ago—passed into his control, and he proceeded to administer it 
for the benefit of the young people as only a business man can. 

The connection of the two deceased ladies had been with the livery 
trade. They had kept the stables attached to the Swan and Hoop, Finsbury 
Pavement, and the first husband of Mrs. Rawlings had actually been 
killed by falling off one of his own horses on a dark night not far from 
Southgate. Mr. Abbey’s own position was more secure. A broker in 
tea, and in coffee also, although scarcely in coffee to an equal extent, 
he had added to his office in Pancras Lane a residence at Walthamstow, 
and to the latter a conservatory, and to everything that he undertook 
the conviction of some ultimate issue. It was at Walthamstow that he made 
provision for the child Fanny, who was aged but seven years only when 
she came under his charge. He arranged that she should live with Mrs. and 
Miss Abbey, she should attend a young ladies’ school where she might 
acquire such education as her sex necessitated. The education of her 
brother John was already complete, for he had attained his sixteenth year, 
and Mr. Abbey was prompt to remove him from his studies and to 
apprentice him to a surgeon. George (aged thirteen) and Tom (eleven) 
were received as clerks into his own office. Thus suitable provision for all 
concerned was rapidly and adequately made. 

Unfortunately the children were restless—a defect inherited from their 
father, who had been of rustic origin. John would not stick to his gallipots, 
nor George and Tom to their stools; and Fanny wished to learn the 
flageolet. ‘They were always asking for money to satisfy their whims, and 
since Mr. Abbey had in view their ultimate good alone and had reinvested 
the £8000 to that end, he negatived all such demands. What they wasted 
on letter-paper alone was deplorable, for, as the three boys grew up, they 
were in constant correspondence with one another and with their sister. 
Mr. and Mrs. Abbey valued a united family highly, none higher; but 
saw no advantage in Tom communicating with George that it was raining 
in Devonshire, or in John informing Fanny that he had counted the buns 
and tarts in a pastry-cook’s window, and “ was just beginning with the 
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jellies.” Mrs. Abbey, in particular, felt that family affection was used as a 
cloak for something else : that they communicated, as she expressed it, 
behind my back,” and were not so much devoted to each other, which 
is all very proper and well, as interested in what each other thought. 
An unfortunate discovery gave her some pain. Fanny left her letters 
lying about, as young girls will, and Mrs. Abbey’s eye was caught by the 
strange appearance of one of them. It was written in short lines, certainly 
just nonsense, yet she did not relish it, the more so since it was in John’s 
handwriting, and he a notorious makegame. 


Two or three Posies 

With two or three simples— 
Two or three Noses 

With two or three pimples— 
Two or three sandies 

And two or three tabbies— 
Two or three dandies 

And two Mrs. mum ! 


Who might “ Mrs. mum!” be? Mrs. Abbey rereadthe paragraph 
and then saw that it was a crambo or forfeit, the last line of which concealed 
her own name. She was affronted, the more so since the name must be 
in the plural gender. “ Two Mrs. Abbeys,” she repeated to herself. ‘‘ And 
why two?” She enquired of her husband next time he came down 
from Pancras Lane, of Miss Caley, the headmistress of Fanny’s school, 
of Miss Tucker, the headmistress of the school to which she was subse- 
quently transferred. They all agreed that an unkindness was intended. She 
kept a lookout for John’s letters in the future, and discovered in another 
that she was to be sent up to the London office “‘ to count coffee-berries,”’ 
while the grass plot was used for dancing. Elsewhere Fanny was to “ pay 
no attention to Mrs. Abbey’s unfeeling and ignorant gabble. You can’t 
stop an old woman’s crying any more than you can a child’s. The old 
woman is the greatest nuisance, because she is too old for the rod. Many 

eople live opposite a blacksmith’s till they cannot hear the hammer.” 

ere all was too plain, except, indeed, the blacksmith, whose forge was at 
the further extremity of the village ; and Mrs. Abbey was obliged to take 
up a different line with Fanny. She would not allow the girl to go up to 
see her brother in town, and she discouraged him visiting Walthamstow. 
How necessary her strictness was, the following anecdote will evince. While 
the children were deficient in character and breeding on the one side, they 
had inherited from their mother, Mrs. Rawlings, on the other, a tendency 
to consumption, and Tom was the first to sicken. Fanny professed to be 
heartbroken, and permission for a visit to his bedside could not well be 
withheld. She went up to Hampstead, and saw him, thus paying lip service 
to truth, but afterwards proceeded to act the fine lady, and made a round 
of calls with her brother John. She returned to Walthamstow in an 
unseemly state, could give Mrs. Abbey no interesting details as to the 
progress of Tom’s malady, nothing but chatter about Mr. So-and-so and 
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Miss T’other, what they said and ate and wore and contributed to the 
newspapers, and might she buy a magazine once a month, even if it meant 
giving up her spaniel, and she did not think Miss Tucker would object, 
for newspapers opened the world as Mr. Dilke had remarked, and 
Mrs. Dilke was at Brighton. She was easily silenced, but the Abbeys 
realised how susceptible she was to bad influences, and how sternly they 
must guard her against them. Letters like the following could not be 
indefinitely allowed to arrive : 


My DEAR FANNY— 

I called on Mr. Abbey in the beginning of last week, when he seemed averse to 
letting you come again from having heard that you had been to other places besides 
Well Walk. I do not mean to say you did wrongly in speaking of it, for there should 
rightly be no objection to such things: but you know with what People we are 
obliged in the course of Childhood to associate, whose conduct forces us into 
duplicity and falsehood to them. . . . Perhaps I am talking too deeply for you: 
if you do not know, you will understand what I mean in the course of a few years. 
I think poor Tom is a little Better, he sends his love to you. I shall call on Mr. Abbey 
to-morrow : when I hope to settle when to see you again. Mrs. Dilke is expected 
home in a day or two. She will be pleased, I am sure, with your present. I will try 
for permission for you to remain all Night should Mrs. D. return in time. 

Your affectionate brother 
JOHN. 


Permission was refused. The Dilkes and their set were no companions 
for a growing girl of fourteen, and Fanny remained under discipline at 
the time of Tom’s death. The discipline had even to be increased, as the 
following letter, dated four months later, indicates ; it had proved impossible 
to keep her in a healthy and modest frame of mind without almost entirely 
forbidding any intercourse between her and the rest of her family ; it had 
also proved desirable to remove her from Miss Tucker’s, owing to the 
expense : 


My DEAR FANNY— 

Your letter to me at Bedhampton hurt me very much. What objection can there 
be to your receiving a letter from me ? At Bedhampton I was unwell and did not 
f° out of the Garden Gate but twice or thrice during the fortnight I was there—Since 

came back I have been taking care of myself—I have been obliged to do so, and 
-am now in hopes that by this care I shall get rid of a sore throat which has haunted 
me at intervals nearly a twelvemonth, I always had a presentiment of not being 
able to succeed in persuading Mr. Abbey to let you remain longer at School—I am 
Mi | sorry that he will not consent. I recommend you to keep up all that you know 
and to learn more by yourself, however little. The time will come when you will be 
more pleased with Life—look forward to that time, and though it may be a trifle 
be careful not to let the idle and retired Life you lead fix any awkward habit or 
behaviour on you—whether you sit or walk endeavour to let it be in a seemly and, 
if possible, a graceful manner. We have been very little together : but you have 
not the less been with me in thought. You have no one in the world besides me 
who would sacrifice anything for you—I feel myself the only Protector you have. 
In all your little troubles think of me with the thought that there is at least one 
person in England who, if he could, would help you out of them—lI live in hopes 
of being able to make you happy—I should not perhaps write in this manner if it 
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were not for the fear of not being able to see you often or long together. I am in 
hopes that Mr. Abbey will not object any more to your receiving a letter now and 
then from me. How unreasonable! ... 


Your affectionate brother 
JOHN. 


Though less coarse in tone than its predecessors, this letter was even 
more calculated to undermine authority. O mark the impudence of 
calling life at Walthamstow “idle ’’—he who had never done a stroke 
of real work for years, had weakened his constitution by dissipation and 
drift, falling in love with his landlady’s daughter, and had vainly tried, 
when it was too late, to continue his medical career and obtain a post as 
surgeon upon an East Indiaman! The “ sore-throat ” of which he com- 
plained was the precursor of the usual hereditary trouble, its later develop- 
ments proving fatal. Kindly Mr. and Mrs. Abbey were distressed, and, 
Fanny herself falling ill, called in the family practitioner to attend her. 
Yet they could not but feel that sickness had all along been used to claim 
illicit privileges and to undermine their authority as guardians, and that 
just as in the case of Tom so in the case of John there had been duplicity. 
In view of his departure abroad, John was permitted to write his sister 
as often as he wished, and almost his last letter to her contained the 
venomous sentence, “In case my strength returns, I will do all in my 
power to extricate you from the Abbies.’’ He could not even spell. 

Blessed with excellent health himself, Mr. Abbey left illness to doctors. But 
in money matters he felt himself on firmer ground, and, a man of business 
through and through, brooked no interference in his own domain. When 
the three boys had abandoned the professions assigned to them, he could 
not prevent them, but he could cut off their supplies whenever fit without 
giving a reason. There was so much that boys could not understand. 
In the first place, the reinvestment of the £8000 had, he owned frankly 
to himself, not been a success. In the second place, old Mr. Jennings, 
the original stableman, had left a confused will. He had died worth 
£13160 19s. 5d., £9343 2s. of which had gone to his widow and thence 
in more compact form to the grandchildren as £8000 ; but he had also 
left his grandchildren {1000 direct and {£50 a year besides in reversion 
after their mother’s death. Mr. Abbey was aware of these additional 
legacies, but they were not often in his mind, for, like all city men, he had 
much to think about, and he deemed it fitter to leave them alone ; they 
would do no harm, the interest would accumulate in Chancery, and when 
documents came about them it was his habit to clear his throat and drop 
everything together into a safe. And as years went on and the children 
failed to mention the legacies to him, he ceased mentioning them to 
himself. He had so much to think about. After the first excitement of 
guardianship, he had done what nine men out of ten of substance would 
do in his place : nothing ; so he said nothing. When John and George called 
with troubled faces at Pancras Lane and asked exactly how poor they were, 
he rightly replied, “‘ This is no ordinary question,” and silenced them by 
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some reference to their own inexperience. Or, “‘ Ask your Aunt Midgely,” 
he would say. They knew not what he meant, nor did he, for Mrs. Midgely 
Jennings was unlikely to afford information, since she was_ herself 
dissatisfied with her income, and periodically threatened to bring suits 
against whom or for what Mr. Abbey was not quite cognisant. He was 
not clear either about the great Chancery suit, Rawlings v. Jennings, 
which the mother and grandmother had initiated by mutual consent in 
their lifetimes in order to clear up in an amicable spirit the obscurities 
of Mr. Jennings’s will. Not one to interfere with another man’s job, 
Mr. Abbey left law to the lawyers, and thanks to his attitude the Chancery 
suit lasted twenty years. Ah, he did not know much, but he always knew 
a little more than his wards ; he performed that duty, and Tom and John | 
remained ignorant until the day of their death, while Fanny believed for 
many years that she was a pauper and owed Mrs. Abbey for her board 
and lodging. Much extravagance was averted by this timely reticence, 
many loans to undesirable friends, and tours both in England and on the 
continent, which could have led to no useful purposes. “* Ever let the fancy 
roam, pleasure never is at home,” wrote John to George openly in one of 
his letters ; atrocious advice as coming from an elder brother to a younger, 
and alluding to the fact that George had decamped with the daughter of 
a sea-captain to America. All this Mr. Abbey realised, deprecated, and 
strove to check, and it was not his fault when Fanny terminated her 
connection with Walthamstow in the arms of a Spaniard. 

The last years of the stewardship were very painful. Being small and 
sickly, and two of her brothers dead and the third abroad, Fanny seemed 
inclined to settle down. She spoke little, she dressed plainly, and never 
tossed her head when Mrs. Abbey repeated that she resembled her father, 
who had fallen off the horse, and that nought but idleness had ever been 
found on that side of the family. But, unfortunately, George came from 
America on a visit. Fanny was upset again, and all the careful accumulations 
of so many years came tumbling down. George was more robust than his 
brothers, had married, and had acquired a hard effrontery which passed for 
business ability among the Yankees, though it was not so estimated by Mr. 
Abbey. Retrenchment and deliberation were to Mr: Abbey the twin pillars 
of commercial achievement, he never hurried others and he did not expect 
to be hurried. He greeted the prodigal in measured tones, and received 
in reply a point-blank demand that the trust should be wound up. “ Ask 
your Aunt Midgely,” he said ; but retorting that he knew whom to ask, 
George prepared to take the case into court. He insisted on the safe being 
opened, he discovered that the two additional legacies, ever Mr. Abbey’s 
weak point, had been invested twenty years previously in Consols by order 
of the court, £1550 7s. 1od. of Consols in the one case and £1666 135. 4d. 
in the other, and that the interest had been accumulating ever since his 
mother’s death. He dragged every detail, including what had been 
paid as lawyers’ fees, to the light, and before Mr. Abbey could collect 
himself had returned to America with £1147 5s. 1d. in his pocket. 
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Worse was to follow ; when Fanny came of age, which she did two years 
after George’s visit, she claimed her share also. Mr. Abbey might have 
ceded it without protest, had she not claimed in addition the shares of her 
two dead brothers. Such rapacity was childish, and Mr. Abbey was quick 
to reply that the arrangement would be ‘unfair to George. F anny retorted 
“ No, George’s own wish ! ” and she applied to Mr. Dilke, who produced 
the necessary documents. Fanny annexed the balance, no les$ than 
£3375 58. 7d., and quitted Walthamstow. Her Spanish adventurer married 
her soon afterwards, but Mr. and Mrs. Abbey could never feel it 
retribution sufficient. Although the money was not theirs to spend, they 
had come to feel that it was theirs to keep, and they would have liked it to 
_ accumulate at compound interest for ever. Bitter words had passed, Fanny 
insolently hinting that if Tom and John had been given their proper dues, 
the additional procurable comfort might have prolonged their lives. 

Of course it would not have, and in any case what is the use of such 
people, Mr. Abbey could not help thinking as he sat at Walthamstow in 
the evening of his own life. Now that the worrying and badgering was over 
and the trust that he had so faithfully administered was filched from him, 
now that Rawlings v. Jennings was wound up, and idle verses about his 
wife no longer fell through the letter-box, he could not feel that his four 
wards had ever existed in the sense in which he, in which Mrs. Abbey, 
in which Miss Abbey and the conservatory existed. Already were they 
forgotten—George in America, Fanny in Spain, Tom in the graveyard 
of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, John at Rome. On the tomb of the last- 
mentioned had been placed a text which rather pleased the old gentleman, 
despite its fanciful wording. He found it appropriate to the whole family. 
‘“* Here lies one whose name was writ in water,” it said. He had written in 
water himself once with the point of a wet umbrella, and he remembered 
that almost before the servant arrived to open the door, his signature had 
evaporated. He himself has expressed the same truth in sounder English 
in the one letter of his that has been preserved, a business letter addressed 
to Messrs. Taylor and Hessey, publishers, Waterloo Place ; he has summed 
up once for all the world’s judgment upon inefficiency : 


Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Sep April 18, 1821. 


I beg pardon for not replying to your favor of the 3oth ult. respecting the 
late Mr. Jno. Keats. é 
I am obliged by your note, but he having withdrawn himself from my controul, 
and acted contrary to my advice, I cannot er with affairs. 
am, Sir, 
Yr. mo. Hble. St. 
RICHARD ABBEY. 
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By! W, B, YEATS 
I 


COUPLE of years before the death of Parnell I had wound up 
my introduction to Selections from the Irish Novelists with the 
prophecy of an intellectual movement at the first lull in politics, 
and now I wished to fulfil my prophecy. I did not put it in that 

way, for I preferred to think that the sudden emotion that came 
to me, the sudden certainty that Ireland was to be like soft wax for years ~ 
to come, was a moment of supernatural insight. How could I tell, how 
can I tell even now 

There was a little Irish society of young people, clerks, shop boys, 
and shop girls, called “‘ The Southwark Irish Literary Society,” and it 
had ceased to meet because the girls got the giggles when any member 
of the committee stood up to speak. Every member of it had said all he had 
to say many times over. I had given them a lecture about the falling 
asunder of the human mind, as an opening flower falls asunder, and all 
had professed admiration because I had made such a long speech without 
quotation or narrative ; and now I invited the committee to my father’s 
house at Bedford Park, and there proposed a new organisation, “‘ The 
Irish Literary Society.” ‘T. W. Rolleston came to that first meeting, and 
it was because he had much tact, and a knowledge of the technical business 
of committees, that a society was founded which was joined by every 
London-Irish author and journalist. In a few months somebody had 
written its history, and published that history, illustrated by our portraits, 
at a shilling. When it was published I was in Dublin, founding a socie 
there called ‘‘ The National Literary Society,” and affiliating it with 
certain Young Ireland Societies in country towns which seemed anxious 
to accept its leadership. I had definite plans ; I wanted to create an Irish 
Theatre ; I was finishing my Countess Cathleen in its first meagre version, 
and thought of a travelling company to visit our country branches ; but 
before that there must be a popular imaginative literature. I arranged with 
Mr. Fisher Unwin and his reader, Mr. Edward Garnett—a personal 
friend of mine—that when our organisation was complete Mr. Fisher 
Unwin would publish for it a series of books at a shilling each. I told only 
one man of this arrangement, for, after I had made my plans, I heard an 
alarming rumour. Old Sir Charles Gavan Duffy was coming from Australia 
to start an Irish publishing house, and publish a series of books, and I did 
not expect to agree with him, but knew that I must not seek a quarrel. 
The two societies were necessary because their lectures must take the 
place of an educated popular Press, which we had not, and have not now, 
and create a standard of criticism. Irish literature had fallen into contempt ; 
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no educated man ever bought an Irish book ; in Dublin Professor Dowden, 
our one man of letters with an international influence, was accustomed 
to say that he knew an Irish book by its smell, because he had once seen 
some books whose binding had been fastened together by rotten glue ; 
and Standish O’Grady’s last reconstruction of ancient Irish history— 
rather wild, rather too speculative, but forestalling later research—had 
not been reviewed by any periodical or newspaper in England or in 
Ireland. 

At first I had great success, for I brought with me a list of names written 
down by some member of the Southwark Irish Literary Society, and for 
six weeks went hither and thither appealing and persuading. My first 
conversation was over a butter-tub in some Dublin back street, and the 
man agreed with me at once ; everybody agreed with me; all felt that 
something must be done, but nobody knew what. Perhaps they did not 
understand me, perhaps I kept back my full thoughts, perhaps they only 
seemed to listen ; it was enough that I had a plan, and was determined 
about it. When I went to lecture in a provincial town, a workman’s wife, 
who wrote patriotic stories in some weekly newspaper, invited me to her 
house, and I found all her children in their Sunday best. She made a 
little speech, very formal and very simple, in which she said that what 
she wrote had no merit, but that it paid for her children’s schooling ; 
and she finished her speech by telling her children never to forget that 
they had seen me. One man compared me to ‘Thomas Davis, another said 
I could organise like Davitt, and I thought to succeed as they did, and as 
rapidly. I did not examine this applause, nor the true thoughts of those 
I met, nor the general condition of the country, but I examined myself a 
great deal, and was puzzled at myself. I knew that I was shy and timid, 
that I would often leave some business undone, or purchase unmade, 
because I shrank from facing a strange office or a shop a little grander 
than usual, and yet, here was I delightedly talking to strange people every 
day. It was many years before I understood that I had surrendered myself 
to the chief temptation of the artist creation without toil. Metrical 
composition is always very difficult to me, nothing is done upon the first 
day, not one rhyme is in its place ; and when at last the rhymes begin to 
come, the first rough draft of a six-line stanza takes the whole day. At 
that time I had not formed a style, and sometimes a six-line poem would 
take several days, and not seem finished even then ; and I had not learnt, 
as I have now, to put it all out of my head before night, and so the last 
night was generally sleepless, and the last day a day of nervous strain. 
But now I had found the happiness that Shelley found when he tied a 
pamphlet to a fire balloon. 


I] 
At first I asked no help from prominent persons, and when some clerk 


or shop-assistant would say, ‘‘ Dr. So-and-so or Professor So-and-so 
will have nothing to do with us,” I would answer, “ When we prove we can 
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gather sheep shepherds will come.”’ Presently, come they did, old, middle- 
aged or but little older than myself, but all with some authority in their 
town: John O’Leary, John F. Taylor, and Douglas Hyde, and of these 
much presently ; Dr. Sigerson who has picked a quarrel with me and of 
whom I shall say nothing that he may not pick another ; Count Plunkett, 
Sinn Feiner of late and minister of Dail Eirainn ; Dr. Coffey, now head 
of the National University ; George Coffey, later on curator of the Irish 
Antiquities at the Museum of the Royal Dublin Society ; Patrick J. McCall, 

oet and publican of Patrick Street, and later member of corporation ; 
Richard Ashe King, novelist and correspondent of Truth, a gentle intelligent 
person, typical of nothing ; and others known or unknown. We being now 
important had a committee room in the Mansion House, and I remember 
that even the old Mansion House butler recognised our importance so 
fully that he took us into his confidence once in every week, while we 
sat waiting for a quorum. He had seen many Lord Mayors, and remem- 
bered those very superior Lord Mayors who lived before the extension 
of the municipal franchise, and spoke of his present masters with contempt. 
Among our persons of authority, and among the friends and followers 
they had brought, there were many who at that time found it hard to 
refuse if anybody offered for sale a pepper-pot shaped to suggest a round 
tower with a wolf-dog at its foot, and who would have felt it inappropriate 
to publish an Irish book that had not harp and shamrock on a green 
cover, so completely did their minds move amid Young Ireland images 
and metaphors, and I thought with alarm of the coming of Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy ; while here and there I noticed that smooth, smiling face 
that we discover for the first time in certain pictures by Velasquez ; 
hungry, medizval speculation vanished, that had worn the faces of 
El Greco, and in its place a self-complacent certainty that all had been 
arranged, provided for, set out in clear type, in manual of devotion or of 
doctrine. ‘These, however, were no true disciples of Young Ireland, for 
Young Ireland sought but a nation unified by political doctrine, a sub- 
servient art and letters aiding and abetting. The movement of thought, 
which had in the ’fifties and ’forties at Paris and London and Boston 
filled literature, especially poetical literature, with curiosities about 
science, about aang § about politics, with moral purpose and educational 
fervour—sentimentality or abstraction—had created a new instrument for 
Irish politics, a method of writing that took its poetical style from 
Campbell, Scott, Macaulay and Béranger with certain elements from Gaelic, 
and its prose style in John Mitchell, the only Young Ireland prose-writer 
who had a style at all, from Carlyle. To praise this method of writing 
without much reservation and discrimination I contended was to be 
deceived or to practise deception. If one examined some country love-song, 
one discovered that it was not written by a man in love, butts a patriot 
who wanted to prove that we did indeed possess, in the words of Daniel 
O’Connell, “the finest peasantry upon earth,” yet one well-known 
anthology was introduced by the assertion that such love-poetry was 
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superior to “ affected and artificial ”’ English love-songs like Drink to Me 
Only with Thine Eyes ; “‘ affected and artificial,” the very words used by 
English Victorians, who wrote for the newspapers, to discourage capricious, 
personal writing. However, the greater number even of those who thought 
our famous anthology The Spirit of the Nation, except for three or four 
songs, but good election rhyme looked upon it much as certain enlightened 
believers look upon the story of Adam and Eve and the apple, or that of 
Jonah and the whale, which they do not question publicly, because such 
stories are an integral part of religion to simple men and women. I, upon 
the other hand, being in the intemperance of my youth, denied as publicly 
as possible merit to all but a few ballads translated from Gaelic writers, 
or made out of some personal and generally tragic experience. 


Ill 


The greater number of those who had joined my society had come under 
the seal of Young Ireland at that age when we are all mere wax ; the more 
ambitious had gone daily to some public library to read the bound volumes 
of ‘Thomas Davis’s old newspaper, and tried to see the world as Davis 
saw it. No philosophic speculation, no economic question of the day, 
disturbed an orthodoxy which, unlike that of religion, had no philosophic 
history, and the religious bigot was glad that it should be so. Some few 
of the younger men were impatient, and it was these younger men, more 
numerous in the London than in the Dublin society, who gave me support ; 
and we had been joined by a few older men—some personal friends of my 
own or my father’s—who had only historical interest in Thomas Davis and 
his school. Young Ireland’s prose had been as much occupied with Irish 
virtue, and more with the invader’s vices, than its poetry, and we were 
soon mired and sunk into such problems as to whether Cromwell was 
altogether black, the heads of the old Irish clans altogether white, the Danes 
mere robbers and church burners (they tell me at Rosses Point that the 
Danes keep to this day the maps of the Rosses fields they were driven out 
of in the ninth century, and plot their return) and as to whether we were 
or were not once the greatest orators in the world. All the past had been 
turned into a melodrama with Ireland for blameless hero and poet, novelist 
and historian had but one object, that we should hiss the villain, and only 
a minority doubted that the greater the talent the greater the hiss. It was 
all the harder to substitute for that melodrama a nobler form of art, because 
there really had been, however different in their form, villain and victim ; 

et fight that rancour I must, and if I had not made some head against it 
in 1892 and 1893 it might have silenced in 1907 John Synge, the greatest 
dramatic genius of Ireland. I am writing of disputes that happened many 
years ago, that led in later years to much bitterness, and I may exaggerate 
their immediate importance and violence, but I think I am right in saying 
that disputes about the merits of Young Ireland so often interrupted 
our discussion of rules or of the merit of this or that lecturer, and were so 
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a 


aggravated and crossed by the current wrangle between Parnellite and anti- _ 


Parnellite, that they delayed our public appearance for a year. Other excited 
ersons, doubtless, seeing that we are of a race intemperate of speech, 

had looked up from their rancours to the dead Lord Mayors upon the wall, 
superior men whose like we shall not see again, but never, I think, from 
rancours so seemingly academic. I was preparing the way without knowing 
it for a great satirist and master of irony, for master works stir vaguely 
in many before they grow definite in one man’s mind, and to help me I 
had already flitting through my head, jostling other ideas and so not yet 
established there, a conviction that we should satirise rather than praise, 
that original virtue arises from the discovery of evil. If we were, as I had 
dreaded, declamatory, loose, and bragging, we were but the better fitted, 
that once declared and measured, to create unyielding personality, manner 
at once cold and passionate, daring long premeditated act ; and if bitter 
‘beyond all the people of the world, we might yet lie, that too declared and 
measured, nearest the honeyed comb 

Like the clangor of a bell 

Sweet and harsh, harsh and sweet, 

That is how he learnt so well 

To take the roses for his meat. 


IV 


There were others with followers of their own, and too old or indifferent 
to join our society. Old men who had never accepted Young Ireland, or 
middle-aged men kept by some family tradition to the school of thought 
before it arose, to the Ireland of Daniel O’Connell and of Lever and of 
Thomas Moore, convivial Ireland with the traditional tear and smile. 
They sang Moore’s melodies, admitted no poetry but his, and resented 
Young Ireland’s political objections to it as much as my generation’s 
objection to its artificial and easy rhythm ; one, an old commercial traveller, 
a Gaelic scholar who kept an erect head and the animal vigour of youth, 
frequented the houses of our leading men, and would say in a loud voice : 
“Thomas Moore, sir, is the greatest heroic poet of ancient or modern 
times.” I think it was the Fire Worshippers in Lalla Rookh that he preferred 
to Homer ; or, jealous for the music of the Melodies, denounce Wagner, 
then at the ee of his vogue. “‘ I would run ten miles through a bog to 
escape him,” he would cry. His convictions were shared by a maker of 
tombstones, an elderly fighting man, lately imprisoned for beating a wine- 
merchant. A young member of the London society, afterwards librarian to 
the National University, D. J. Q’Donohue, who had published a dictionary 
of the Irish poets, containing, I think, two thousand names, had come to 
Dublin and settled there in a fit of patriotism. He had been born in London 
and tp the most Cockney dialect imaginable, and had picked up— 

robably from London critics—a dislike for the poetry of Thomas Moore. 
he tombstone-maker invited him to tea, and he arrived with a bundle 
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of books, which he laid beside him upon the table. During tea he began 
expounding that dislike of his ; his host was silent, but he went on, for 
he was an obstinate little man. Presently the tombstone-maker rose, and 
having said solemnly : “I have never permitted that great poet to be 
slandered in my presence,” seized his guest by the back of the collar, 
and flung him out into the street, and after that flung out the books one 
after another. Meanwhile the guest—as he himself told the tale—stood 
in the middle of the street repeating, ‘‘ Nice way to treat a man in 
your own ’ouse.” 


V 


I shared a lodging full of old books and magazines covered with dirt 
and dust with the head of the Fenian Brotherhood, John O’Leary. ‘“ In 
this country,” he had said to me, ‘‘ a man must have upon his side the 
Church or the Fenians, and you will never have the Church.” He had 
been converted to nationality by the poems of Davis, and he wished for 
some analogous movement to that of Davis, but he had known men of 
letters, had been the friend of Whistler, and knew the faults of the old 
literature. We had made him the President of our Society, and without 
him I could do nothing, for his long imprisonment and longer exile, his 
magnificent appearance, and, above all, the fact that he alone had person- 
ality, a point of view not made for the crowd’s sake, but for self-expression, 
made him magnetic to my generation. He and I had long been friends, he 
had stayed with us at Bedford Park, and my father had painted his portrait, 
but if I had not shared his lodging he would have opposed me. He was an 
old man, and my point of view was not that of his youth, and it often took 
me half the day to make him understand—so suspicious he was of all 
innovation—some simple thing that he would presently support with 
ardour. He had grown up in a European movement when the revolutionist 
thought that he, above all men, must appeal to the highest motive, be 
guided by some ideal principle, be a little like Cato or like Brutus, and he 
had lived to see the change Dostoievsky examined in The Possessed. Men 
who had been of his party—and oftener their sons—preached assassination 
and the Bomb ; and, worst of all, the majority of his countrymen followed 
constitutional politicians who practised opportunism, and had, as 
he believed, such low morals that they would lie or publish private 
correspondence, if it might advance their cause. He would split every 

ractical project into its constituent elements, like a clerical casuist, to 
End if it might not lead into some moral error; but, were the project 
revolutionary, he would sometimes temper condemnation with pity. 
Though he would cast off his oldest acquaintance did he suspect him of 
rubbing shoulders with some carrier of bombs, I have heard him say of 
a man who blew himself up in an attempt to blow up Westminster Bridge, 
“He was not a bad man, but he had too great a moral nature for his 
intellect, not that he lacked intellect.” He did not explain, but he meant, 
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I suppose, that the spectacle of injustice might madden a good man more 
quickly than some common man. Such men were of his own sort, though 
gone astray, but the constitutional politicians he had been fighting all 
his life, and all they did displeased him. It was not that he thought their 
aim wrong, or that they could not achieve it—he had accepted Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bill—but that, in his eyes, they degraded manhood. “ If 
England has been brought to do us justice by such men,”’ he would say, 
“that is not because of our strength, but because of her weakness.” He 
had a particular hatred for the rush of emotion that followed the announce- 
ment of Gladstone’s conversion, for what was called ‘“‘ The Union of 
Hearts,” and derided its sentimentality. “‘ Nations may respect one 
another,” he would say, “‘ they cannot love.’’ His ancestors had probably 
kept little shops, or managed little farms in County Tipperary, yet he 
hated democracy, though he never used the word either for praise or 
blame, with more than feudal hatred. ‘‘ No gentleman can be a socialist,” 
he said, and then, with a thoughtful look—“‘ he might be an anarchist.” 
He had no philosophy, but things distressed his palate, and two of those 
things were International propaganda and the Organised State, and 
Socialism aimed at both, nor could he speak such words as “ philanthropy,” 
“ humanitarianism,” without showing by his tone of voice that they 
offended him. The Church pleased him little better ; there was an old 
Fenian quarrel there, and he would say : ‘‘ My religion is the old Persian, 
to pull the bow and tell the truth.”’ He had no self-consciousness, no visible 
pride, and would have hated anything that could have been called a gesture, 
was indeed scarce artist enough to invent a gesture ; yet he would never 
speak of the hardship of his prison life—though abundantly enough of its 
humours—and once, when I pressed him, replied : ‘‘ I was in the hands 
of my enemy, why should I complain ? ” A few years ago I heard that the 
Governor of the prison had asked him why he did not report some 
unnecessary discomfort, and O’Leary had said, “‘ I did not come here to 
complain.’ Now that he is dead I wish that I could question him and 
perhaps discover whether in early youth he had come across some teacher 
who had expounded Roman virtue, but I doubt if I would have learnt 
anything, for I think the wax had long forgotten the seal—if seal there were. 
The seal was doubtless made before the eloquent humanitarian ’forties 
and ’fifties, and was one kind with that that had moulded the youthful 
mind of Savage Landor. Stephens, the founder of Fenianism, had 
discovered him searching the second-hand bookstalls for rare editions, 
and enrolled him in his organization. “‘ You have no chance of success,” 
O’Leary had said, “ but it will be good for the morale of the country ” 
(morale was his great word), “‘ and I will join on the condition that I am 
never asked to enrol anybody.” He still searched the second-hand 
bookstalls, and had great numbers of books, especially of Irish history 
and literature, and when I, exhausted over our morning’s casuistry, would 
sit down to my day’s work (I was writing The Secret Rose) he would make 
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his tranquil way to the Dublin quays. In the evening, over his coffee, he 
would write passages for his memoirs upon postcards and odd scraps of 
paper, taking immense trouble with every word and comma, for the great 
work must be a masterpiece of style ; when it was finished, it was unread- 
able, being dry, abstract, and confused ; no picture had ever passed before 
his mind’s eye. He was a victim, I think, of a movement where opinions 
stick men together or keep them apart like a kind of birdlime, and without 
any relation to their natural likes and tastes, and where men of rich nature 
must give themselves up to an irritation which they no longer recognize 
because it is always present. I often wonder why he gave me his friendship, 
why it was he who found almost all the subscribers for my Wanderings 
of Usheen, and why he now supported me in all I did, for how could he 
like verses that were all picture, all emotion, all association, all mythology ? 
He could not have approved my criticism either, for I exalted mask and 
image above the eighteenth-century logic which he loved, and set 
experience before observation, emotion before fact. Yet he would say, “ I 
have only three followers, Taylor, Yeats, and Rolleston,” and presently 
he cast out Rolleston—‘‘ Davitt wants to convert thousands, but I want 
two or three.’’ I think that perhaps it was because he no more wished to 
strengthen Irish nationalism by second-rate literature than by second-rate 
morality, and was content that we agreed in that. “ There are things a 
man must not do to save a nation,” he had once told me, and when I had 
asked what things, had said, ‘‘ To cry in public,” and I think it probable 
that he would have added, if pressed, ‘“‘ To write oratorical or insincere 
verse.” 

O’Leary’s movements and intonations were full of impulse, but John F. 
Taylor’s voice in private discussion had no emotional quality except in 
the expression of scorn ; if he moved an arm it moved from the shoulder 
or elbow alone, and when he walked he moved from the waist only, and 
seemed an automaton, a wooden soldier, as if he had no life that was not 
dry and abstract. Except at moments of public oratory, he lacked all 
personality, though when one saw him respectful and gentle with O’Leary, 
as with some charming woman, one saw that he felt its fascination. In 
letters, or in painting, it repelled him unless it were harsh and obvious, 
and therefore, though his vast erudition included much art and letters, 
he lacked artistic feeling, and judged everything by the moral sense. He 
had great ambition, and had he joined some established party, or found 
some practicable policy, he might have been followed, might have produced 
even some great effect, but he must have known that in defeat no man 
would follow him, as they followed O’Leary, as they followed Parnell. 
His oratory was noble, strange, even beautiful, at moments the greatest 
I have ever listened to ; but, the speech over—where there had been, as it 
seemed, so little of himself, all coming from beyond himself—we saw 
precisely as before an ungainly body in unsuitable, ill-fitting clothes, and 
heard an excited voice speaking ill of this man or that other. We knew that 
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he could never give us that one price we would accept, that he would never 
find a practicable policy ; that no party would admit, no government 
negotiate with a man notorious for a temper that, if it gave him genius, 
could, at times, carry him to the edge of insanity. 

Born in some country town, the son of some little watchmaker, he had 
been a shop assistant, put himself to college and the bar, learned to speak 
at temperance meetings and Young Ireland societies, and was now a 
Queen’s Counsel famous for his defence of country criminals, whose 
cases had seemed hopeless—Taylor’s boys, their neighbours called them 
or they called themselves. He had shaped his style and his imagination 
from Carlyle, the chief inspirer of self-educated men in the ‘eighties and 
early ’nineties—‘‘ I prefer Emerson’s Oversoul,” the Condalkin cobbler said 
to me, “‘ but I always read Carlyle when I am wild with the neighbours ’”’— 
but he used his master’s style, as Mitchell had done before, to abase what 
his master loved, to exalt what his master scorned. His historical erudition 
seemed as vast as that of York Powell, but his interests were not Powell’s, 
for he had no picture before the mind’s eye, and had but one object—a plea 
of not guilty—entered in his country’s name before a jury which he believed 
to be packed. O’ Leary cared nothing for his country’s glory, its individuality 
alone seemed important in his eyes ; he was like some man who serves a 
woman all his life without asking whether she be good or bad, wise or 
foolish ; but Taylor cared for nothing else. He was, indeed, so much 
Q’Leary’s disciple that he would say in conversation : ‘‘ We are demoralised, 
what case for change if we are not ? ”’ for O’Leary admitted no ground for 
reform outside the moral life, but when he spoke to the great plea he would 
make no admission. He spoke to it in the most obscure places, in little 
halls in back streets where the whitewashed walls are foul with grease 
from many heads, before some audience of medical students or of shop 
assistants, for he was like a man under a curse, compelled to hide his 
genius, and compelled to show in conspicuous places his ill judgment 
and his temper. 

His distaste for myself, broken by occasional tolerance, in so far as it 
was not distaste for an imagination that seemed to him esthetic rather 
than ethical, was because I had published Irish folk-lore in English reviews 
to the discredit, as he thought, of the Irish peasantry, and because, England 
within earshot, | found fault with the Young Ireland prose and poetry. He 
would have hated The Playboy of the Western World, and his death a little 
before its performance was fortunate for Synge and myself. His articles 
are nothing, and his one historical work, A Life of Hugh O’ Neill, is almost 
nothing, lacking the living voice ; and now, though a most formidable 
man, he is forgotten, but for fading memory of a few friends, and for what 
an enemy has written here and elsewhere. Did not Leonardo da Vinci 
warn the imaginative man against preoccupation with arts that cannot 
survive his death ? 
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VI 


When Carleton was dying in 1870 he said there would be nothing more 
about Irish literature for twenty years, and his words were fulfilled, for 
the land war had filled Ireland with its bitterness ; but imagination had 
begun to stir again ; I had the same confidence in the future that Lady 
Gregory and I had eight or nine years later, when we founded an Irish 
Theatre, though there were neither, as it seemed, plays nor players. There 
were already a few known men to start my popular series, and to keep it 
popular until the men, whose names I did not know, had learnt to express 
themselves. I had met Dr. Douglas Hyde when I lived in Dublin, and he 
was still an undergraduate. I have a memory of meeting in college rooms 
for the first time a very dark young man, who filled me with surprise, 
partly because he had pushed a snuffbox towards me, and partly because 
there was something about his vague serious eyes, as in his high cheek- 
bones, that suggested a different civilisation, a different race. I had set 
him down as a peasant, and wondered what brought him to college, and to 
a Protestant college, but somebody explained that he belonged to some 
branch of the Hydes of Castle Hyde, and that he had a Protestant rector 
for father. He had much frequented the company of old countrymen, 
and had so acquired the Irish language, and his taste for snuff, and for 
moderate quantities of a detestable species of illegal whisky distilled 
from the potato by certain of his neighbours. He had already—though 
intellectual Dublin knew nothing of it—considerable popularity as a 
Gaelic poet, mowers and reapers singing his songs from Donegal to Kerry. 
Years afterwards I was to stand at his side and listen to Galway mowers 
singing his Gaelic words without knowing whose words they sang. It is 
so in India, where peasants sing the words of the great poet of Bengal 
without knowing whose words they sing, and it must often be so where 
the old imaginative folk life is undisturbed, and it is so amongst school- 
boys who hand their story-books to one another without looking at the 
title-page to read the author’s name. Here and there, however, the peasants 
had treasured a habit of Gaelic criticism, of respect for the poet’s 
personality, picked up, perhaps, from the poets who took refuge among 
them after the ruin of the great Catholic families, from men like that 
O’Rahiley, who cries in a translation from the Gaelic that is itself a 
masterpiece of concentrated passion : 


The periwinkle and the tough dog-fish 
Towards evening time have got into my dish. 


An old rascal was kept in food and whisky for a fortnight by some 
Connaught village under the belief that he was Craoibhin Aoibhin, “ the 
pleasant little branch,” as Dr. Hyde signed himself in the newspapers 
where the villagers had found his songs. The impostor’s thirst only 
strengthened belief in his genius, for the Gaelic song-writers have had the 
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infirmities of Robert Burns, “‘ It is not the drink but the company,” one 
of the last has sung. 

Since that first meeting Dr. Hyde and I had corresponded, and he had 
sent me in manuscript the best tale in my Irish Fairy and Folk Tales, 
and I had something to do with the London publication of his Beside 
the Fire, a book written in the beautiful English of Connaught, which 
is Gaelic in idiom and Tudor in vocabulary, and indeed, the first book 
to use it in the expression of emotion and romance, for Carleton and 
his school had turned it into farce. Henley had praised him, and York 
Powell had said, ‘“‘ If he goes on as he has begun, he will be the greatest 
folkloreist who has ever lived ” ; and I know no first book of verse of our 
time that is at once so romantic and so concrete as his Gaelic Cluster of 
Nuts ; but in a few years Dublin was to laugh him, or rail him, out of his 
genius. He had no critical capacity, having indeed for certain years the 
uncritical folk-genius, as no educated Irish or Englishman has ever had it, 
writing out of an imitative sympathy like that of a child catching a tune 
and leaving it to chance to call the tune ; and the failure of our first attempt 
to create a modern Irish literature permitted the ruin of that genius. He 
was to create a great popular movement, far more important in its practical 
results than any movement I could have made, no matter what my luck, 
but being neither quarrelsome nor vain, he will not be angry if 1 say— 
for the sake of those who come after us—that I mourn for the “ greatest 
folkloreist who ever lived,” and for the great poet who died in his youth. 
The harps and pepperpots got him, and the harps and the pepperpots 
kept him till he wrote in our common English—‘* It must be either English 
or Irish,” said some patriot editor, Young Ireland practice in his head— 
that needs such sifting that he who would write it vigorously must write 
it like a learned language, and took for his model the newspaper upon his 
breakfast-table, and became for no base reason beloved by multitudes 
who should never have heard his name till their schoolmasters showed 
it upon his tomb. That very incapacity for criticism made him the cajoler 
of crowds, and of individual men and women ; ‘‘ He should not be in the 
world at all,” said one admiring elderly woman, “ or doing the world’s 
work,” and for certain years young Irish women were to display his 
pseudonym, “‘ Craoibhin Aoibhin,” in gilt letters upon their hat bands, 

Dear Craoibhin Aoibhin . . . impart to us, 
We'll keep the secret, a new trick to please ; 
Is there a bridle for this Proteus 

That turns and changes like his draughty seas, 
Or is there none, most popular of men, 

But, when they mock us, that we mock again ? 


(To be, continued) 
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THE VICISSITUDES OF BLANK VERSE 


By J. St. LOE STRACHEY 


Go, numbers, boldly pass, stay not for aid 

Of shifting rime, that easy flatterer, 

Whose witchcraft can the ruder ears beguile ; 

Let your smooth feet, inured to purer art, 

True measures tread. What if your pace be slow, 

And hops not like the Grecian elegies ? 

It is yet graceful, and well fits the state 

Of words ill-breathed and not shaped to run. 

Go then, but slowly, till your steps be firm ; 

Tell them that pity, or perversely scorn, 

Poor English poesy as the slave to rime, 

You are those lofty numbers that revive 

Triumphs of princes, and stern tragedies : 

And learn henceforth t’ attend those happy sprites 

Whose bounding fury height and weight affects. 

Assist their labour, and sit close to them, 

Never to part away till for desert 

Their brows with great Apollo’s bays are hid. 

He first taught number and true harmony, 

Nor ts the laurel his for rime bequeathed ; 

Call him with numerous accents patsed by art, 

He’ll turn his glory from the sunny climes 

The North-bred wits alone to patrontse : 

Let France their Bartas, Italy Tasso praise ; 

Pheebus shuns none but in their flight from him. 
(Campion, Observations in the Art of English Poesy.) 


T is one of the curiosities of literature that, though English poetry 

has been enriched in such ample measure by the unrhymed ten- 

syllable Iambic line, the success of that measure has stood alone. 

Blank Verse means for us not, as one would have expected, a vast 
variety of unrhymed metres, but only one, though one so popular that it 
is quite possible that at a census it would be found that there are almost 
as many unrhymed as rhymed lines in the poetic literature of the English- 
speaking world. 

Not only have we the whole of the Elizabethan tragedies and most of 
the comedies on the Blank Verse side, but also a vast amount of eighteenth- 
century dramatic Blank Verse. If we add to this Milton and his followers, 
from ‘Thomson and Cowper to Wordsworth, Byron, Keats, Coleridge, 
Tennyson, Browning, and Swinburne, the quantitative record of Blank 
Verse is tremendous. 

Why, then, was Blank Verse circumscribed to so narrow a region ? 
There was certainly no physical or harmonic reason. If the absence of 
rhyme should be considered no loss but an actual gain in the case of the 
Iambic ten-syllable line, why not in the case of shorter or longer Iambic 
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lines or lines with other feet ? Yet when the poets were challenged by 
Fate to put their money on Octosyllabic or six-syllable Iambics, Blank 
Verse Dactylics, Blank Verse Trochaics, or Blank Verse Anapests, there 
were literally “‘ no takers.”’ Except for one example, to be dealt with later, 
no one tried Iambics save in ten syllables or ten plus a female ending, 
or made any attempt to adapt our wonderful metrical successes in the 
region of lyrical rhyme to the uses of unrhymed prosody. 

he only exceptions were the English Hexameter—always a somewhat 
disconsidered measure—the English Sapphic, and a few English short- 
lined Blank Verse Trochaics, a verse apparently damned for all time by 
the fatal fluency of Longfellow’s Hiawatha and the delightful parody of 
Calverley. No doubt Matthew Arnold did something, nay, a good deal, 
to popularise the short Dactylic measure which he invented or adapted, 
but here again there were no followers. Even Tennyson’s one glorious 
attempt at Alcaics fell apparently on stony ground, as did also that wonder- 
fully harmonious Alcaic fragment embedded in the thunderous Hexameters 
of Clough’s Amours de Voyage. 

It is my object to trace some of the abortive attempts during the 
Elizabethan age and in our own times to popularise extensions and develop- 
ments in the field of Blank Verse. Then, greatly daring, I want to suggest 
one or two ways in which I think the poets of the new age might approach 
Parnassus by new routes. How splendid are the opportunities enjoyed by 
this glorious band ! They found the nine fair ladies of song by the road to 
the trench-line apparently dead. Happily, however, they were only in a 
swoon. They very rapidly “‘ came round ” and are now evidently delighted 
with the excitement of their resuscitation and full of smiles for their 
rescuers. Could there be a better moment for making trial of new devices 
than when the Goddesses are in so holiday a mood ? 


I 
Iambic Blank Verse Lyrics 


1 will take first some of the attempts made by the Elizabethans to use 
ordinary Iambic Blank Verse for lyrical purposes. Shakespeare, darin 
innovator that he was in prosody, in language, and in rhythm, on severa 
occasions handled his ten-syllable Iambics in such a way as to form what 
I can only call Blank Verse Stanzas. He treated his lyric line, as far as 
language and harmony go, in a manner quite different from that which 
he adopted in ordinary dialogue or declamation. 

Take, to begin with, the all-famous duet in The Merchant of Venice— 
“In such a night.” Blank verse of such musical quality has admittedly 
never been written before or since. Perhaps the most artful four lines 
in all poetry are : 

- + « » »« . Inesucha night 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea banks, and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage. 
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jut I must not waste space in these pages by dwelling on anything so 
yell known. 

Another, but less known, attempt made by Shakespeare to write a lyric 
n Blank Verse is to be found in As You Like It. Here once again the poet 
narks his verse lyrical by recourse to a refrain : 


If thou remember’st not the slightest folly 

That ever love did make thee run into, 
Thou hast not loved : 

Or if thou hast not sat as I do now, 

Wearing thy hearer in thy mistress’ praise, 
Thou hast not loved : 

Or if thou hast not broke from company 

Abruptly, as my passion now makes me, 
Thou hast not loved. 


furiously enough, none of Shakespeare’s contemporaries seem to have 
oted what he was up to. Unless I am greatly mistaken, nobody made 
eliberate use of this delightful innovation till Tennyson used it with such 
ascination, first in the early poems and then in Tears, Idle Tears, and the 
ther Blank Verse lyrics in The Princess. In spite of its Early Victorian 
mge, what could be metrically more enchanting than the Blank Verse 
ong in Audley Court : 

itp. far rae L-would L-were 

The pilot of the darkness and the dream ? 

Shakespeare did not stop at adapting the ten-syllable line to lyrical 
urposes. He made one marked attempt to write in six-syllable Iambic 
lank Verse, though here no one has followed him. 

Still more curious, the Shakespearean critics and commentators do not 
sem, as far as I can discover, to have noticed that there was anything 
dd about the verse in the example which I am about to give. I ought to 
id, however, that though I have found no comment I shall, as an old 
and at this e, be quite prepared to learn next month, in the corre- 
yondence af, Fm of THE LonpoNn Mercury, that what I thought was 
mething in the nature of a discovery has been known to every schoolboy 
id schoolgirl for the last two hundred years. 
Shakespeare’s six-syllable Blank Verse is to be found in the scene 
stween the Duke of Gloucester and Lady Anne in Richard III. 
hakespeare apparently regarded the unaccustomed metre as stiff and 
fficult to manage, for there is not much poetry, if a certain amount of 
‘amatic cleverness, in the dialogue. The sound, however, distinctly 
aunts the ear : 

ANNE: I would I knew thy heart. 
GLo : ’Tis figur’d in my tongue. 
ANNE: I fear me, both are false. 
Gio. : Then never man was true. 
ANNE: Well, well, put up your sword. 
Gio. : Say, then, my peace is made. 
E; That shalt thou know hereafter. 
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Gio. : But shall I live in hope ? 
ANNE: All men, I hope, live so. 
Gio. : Vouchsafe to wear this ring. 
ANNE: To take is not to give. 


Why Shakespeare, having made so gallant an attempt, did not go on with 
it, if not beyond all conjecture, is certainly beyond mine. Perhaps poetical 
prosperity ‘‘ becalmed his breast,” or, in his case, the wind of song shifted 
into the East. Anyway, he did not try again, nor, as far as I know, has his 
experiment had any imitator except the prosaic and laborious versifier who 
now has the honour of addressing the readers of this review. 

Fascinated by the idea of breaking into an undiscovered country in the 
universe of the Muses, and also haunted always by the idea which haunted 
Milton—that there is something rather barbarous in rhyme and somethin 
specially noble in Blank Verse—I made as a boy an experiment which 
shall venture to quote, not on its merits, but merely as a proof that the 
thing is possible, and, further, in the fervent hope that the measure may 
be taken up and developed by a real poet and not merely by a student of 
metre. Here is a four-lined sample : 


Each boy in eager youth, : 
As yet unlearned in love, 

Thinks every woman framed 

For pleasure and delight. 


I found, however, like the rhymers, that the six-syllable line is too short 
for anyone but a genius, and, mindful of the success of the Octosyllabic- 
rhymed measures, made my next experiment in the longer line. Here it is’ 


(CANNES, 1881) 


Between the terrace walls that rise 

A giant staircase on the hill, 

A stream of water clear and cool 
With murmuring cadence gently runs. 


But higher up the terrace walls 
Less regularly bound the stream ; 
And there mid waving canes are set 
A little pool, a water-fall. 


The rocky sides that form the fall 
Are ever wet, and from them hang, 
In feathery masses nodding still 

On dark black stems the maidenhair. 


Here in the shade I see the sun 

And all the vault of deep blue sky, 

The olive groves, the orange trees, 

And where the oaks stand bare and brown. 


This is the land, where hill and glade, 
Where every fountain had a god, 
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This is the land where sea and cloud 
Were fair with some diviner form. 


Where are they fled ? The happier West 
Does she receive them ; do men bend 
In some Virginian forest glade 

To gods of oak tree or of stream ? 


So much, perhaps too much, for lyrical Iambic Blank Verse. 


II 
English Hexameters 


Considering the passion for the Classics which existed in the English 
Renaissance, it is not to be wondered that our Elizabethan poets made a 
reaily serious attempt to acclimatise the Hexameter in our literature. In 
my opinion they and their followers succeeded, but I know that this will 
be regarded by most lovers of verse as a damnable heresy. Since, however, 
my object is not controversial, I will not dispute this matter: I will only 
say what is generally forgotten, namely, that many of the Elizabethan 
Hexameters, even if they were bad from the classical point of view, had 
a great deal of charm about them, judged purely on their sound and 
without thought of classification. The first rule indeed in regard to English 
Hexameters ought to be that they should not be scanned, but considered 
rather by their effect upon the ear. That I am not exaggerating I may 
quote Greene’s exquisite Hexameter : 

Face rose-hued, cherry-red, with a silver taint like a lily. 


Another example of Greene’s work and one of more sustained achievement . 
is the following. It is the conclusion to the poem entitled Hexametra ° 
Rosamundez in Dolorem Amissi Alexis : 

Now, seely lass, hie down to the lake, haste down to the willows, 

And with those forsaken twigs go make thee a chaplet, 

Mournful sit and sigh by the springs, by the brooks, by the rivers, 

Till thou turn for grief, as did Niobe, to a marble ; 

Melt to tears, pour out thy plaints, let Echo reclaim them, 

How Rosamund that loved so dear is left of Alexis. 

Now, die, die Rosamund ! let men engrave o’ thy tombstone 

Here lies she that loved so dear the youngster Alexis, 

Once beloved, forsaken late of faithless Alexis, 

Yet Rosamund did die for love, false-hearted Alexis ! 

It is amusing in this context to recall how the Elizabethan literary 
satirists fell on the writers of English Hexameters of their day and hewed 
them hip and thigh. Though, as an advocate of the metre, I may perhaps 
be held to be giving away my case, I cannot resist quoting Nash’s descrip- 
tion of the English Hexameter. He speaks of it as “ ‘That drunken staggering 
kind of verse which is all uphill and downhill, like the way betwixt Stamford 
and Beechfield, and goes like a horse plunging through the mire in the 
deep of winter, now soused up to the saddle, and straight aloft his 
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tip-toes.”” The true answer to Nash is, of course, that he describes the bad 
Hexameters, not the good—the pace of a horse badly trained and badly 
ridden, and not of one that has learnt to soar like Pegasus with pride of 
ample pinion. 

Before I leave the Elizabethan Hexameter I should like to quote one of 
the latest discoveries in Elizabethan verse made by two American men of 
letters, Mr. Bright and Mr. Mustard, of the Chicago University. Their 
discovery was a poem entitled Pan’s Pipe, written by a certain Francis 
Sabie, of Lichfield, and published in the year 1595. His account of English 
field-sports is full of quaint delight. Melibeus describes how his neighbour 
Alexis is altogether given up to the joys of a country life, joys chiefly of a 
sporting character : 

In spring time when fields are greene, when euery bramble 
Looketh fresh, when euery bush with melodie soundeth, 

Of little birds rising, before bright Tytan appeared, 

Into the fieldes did he goe, which then faire Flora bedecked, 
With redolent blossoms, O how grateful to the sences 

Were th’ odorifferous smels which when Aurora to Phebus 
Gan to ope her gates, the fragrant flowers affoorded, 

O how to heare did he ioy the musicall harmony, which then 
Each little bird did make. He would go then with a spud staffe 
Vnto the leauie vvoods, the dens where Connies had hidden 
Their yong ones to seeke, to find yong birds he delighted : 
Greatly now did he ioy, the lightfooted hare to run after : 
With many yelping hounds, the swift-foot Deere by the forrest, 
To pursue with dogs, with an hauke to encounter a partridge : 


The verse is “crusty” and difficult at first, but if read aloud it softens 
wonderfully. No doubt metrical experts will shake their heads over the 
high percentage of dactyls, and will summarily reject a good many of 
the spondees. Nevertheless there is a certain amount of unrefined gold in 
the poem. Anyway, the idea of encountering a partridge with a hawk is 
exceedingly attractive. 


As far as I can discover, few or no English Hexameters were written in — 


the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Coleridge, uncanny necromancer 
in verse that he was, wrote a few experimental Hexameters, but the metre 
was not, I hold, seriously tried till the publication of Clough’s Amours de 
Voyage—a glorious “ swallow dive” of passion and poetry, far fuller of 
good things than the too consciously prosaic and colloquial Bothie. In 
the Bothie we see the Hexameter performing its worst and most facile 
canter. It is prose, and rather slovenly prose, scanned into a Dactylic 
hobble. In the Amours we have a true English Hexameter and not a mere 
pedant’s tour de force. How admirable are the lines of concentrated irony 
in which Clough describes the Jesuits and the Catholic Reaction ! 


Luther was foolish, but O great God ! what call you, Ignatius ? 

O my tolerant soul, be still ! but you talk of barbarians, 

Alaric, Attila, Genseric ; why, they came, they killed, they 

Ravaged, and went on their way ; but these vile, tyrannous Spaniards, 
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These are here still, how long, O ye heavens, in the country of Dante? 
These, that fanaticized Europe, which now can forget them, release not 
This, their choicest of prey, this Italy ; here you see them, 

Here, with emasculate pupils and gimcrack churches of Gesu, 
Pseudo-learning and lies, confessional boxes and postures, 

Here, with metallic beliefs and regimental devotions, 

Here, overcrusting with slime, perverting, defacing, debasing, 

Michael Angelo’s Dome, that had hung the Pantheon in heaven, 
Raphael’s Joys and Graces, and thy clear stars, Galileo ! 


That is splendid, as satire and as verse. There is no false canter here, but 
a tight grip of the great measure. Even more magnificent are the lines on 
the giant horses and the twin brethren at the Monte Cavallo—late Graco- 
Roman statuary no doubt, but the inspirers of noble verse : 


Ye, too, marvellous Twain, that erect on the Monte Cavallo 
Stand by your rearing steeds in the grace of your motionless movement, 
Stand with your upstretched arms and tranquil regardant faces, 
Stand as instinct with life in the might of immutable manhood— 
O ye mighty and strange, ye ancient divine ones of Hellas, 
Are ye Christian too ? to convert and redeem and renew you, 
Will the brief form have sufficed, that a Pope has set up on the apex 
Of the Egyptian stone that o’ertops you, the Christian symbol ? 
And ye, silent, supreme in serene and victorious marble, 
Ye that encircle the walls of the stately Vatican chambers, 
Juno and Ceres, Minerva, Apollo, the Muses and Bacchus, 
Ye unto whom far and near come posting the Christian pilgrims, 
Ye that are ranged in the halls of the mystic Christian Pontiff 
Are ye also baptized ? are ye of the Kingdom of Heaven ? 
Utter, O some one, the word that shall reconcile Ancient and Modern ! 
Am I to turn me from this unto thee, great Chapel of Sixtus ? 


There is no shambling here. The lines could not possibly be read: as prose. 
It may be remembered that at the end of each canto Clough tried his 
hand, and with complete success, at the glories of elegiac verse : 
Alba, thou findest me still, and, Alba, thou findest me ever, 
Now from the Capitol steps, now over Titus’ Arch, 
Here from the large grassy spaces that spread from the Lateran portal, 
Towering o’er aqueduct lines lost in perspective between, 


Let anyone compare Clough’s Amours with Longfellow’s Evangeline, 
where the lines skip and lop along like a fat rabbit scuttling down a wood- 
land drive, and he will find it difficult to realise that they are in the 
same metre. , 
But no man can write of the Amours de Voyage without doing his 
reverence to the noble elegiac melodies with which it concludes. The 
Pentameters are as perfect as the Hexameters, and yet there is no touch 
of pedantry in either : 
So go forth to the world, to the good report and the evil ! 
Go, little book ! thy tale, is it not evil and good ? 
Go, and if strangers revile, pass quietly by without answer. 
Go, and if curious friends ask of thy rearing and age, 
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Say, “ I am flitting about many years from brain unto brain of 
Feeble and restless youths born to inglorious days : 

But,” so finish the word, “ I was writ in a Roman chamber, a 
When from Janiculan heights thundered the cannon of France.’ 

A word must be said of Kingsley’s highly-finished Andromeda, for it is 
perhaps the only other completely successful Poe of any length written 
in English Hexameters. A certain number of notable examples may no 
doubt be cited in which some scholar has managed to write Latin verse in 
English. But for these I confess I care little. What is wanted is an English 
metre which, though based upon the Latin, has a nature of its own and 
does not weary us with the sense of imitation. No one thinks of the metrical 
devices of Greek Iambics when he reads Hamlet: So must it be with 
English hexameters. Kingsley was not perhaps quite as successful as 
Clough, but, at any rate, he wrote his Hexameters like a poet and not like 
either a sloven or a pedant. Here is the deeply-moving exordium of 
his poem : * 

Over the sea, past Crete, on the Syrian shore to the southward, 

Dwells in the well-tilled lowland a dark-haired Ethiop people, 

Skilful with needle and loom, and the arts of the dyer and carver, 
Skilful, but feeble of heart ; for they know not the lords of Olympus, 
Lovers of men ; neither broad-browed Zeus, nor Pallas Athene, 
Teacher of wisdom to heroes, bestower of might in the battle ; 

Share not the cunning of Hermes, nor list to the songs of Apollo. 
Fearing the stars of the sky, and the roll of the blue salt water, 

Fearing all things that have life in the womb of the seas and the rivers, 
Eating no fish to this day, nor ploughing the main, like the Pheenics, 
Manful with black-beaked ships, they abide in a sorrowful region, 
Vexed with the earthquake, and flame, and the sea-floods, scourge of Poseidon. 


Ill 
Dactylics 
But though I happen to have an ear attuned to the English Hexameter, 
I admit that most men declare ‘“‘ It simply won’t do.” This in all prob- 
ability means that they are haunted by all their masters told them not to 
do when they made Latin verses at school. That being so, I suggest that 
our poets, instead of trying to evolve an English patie should 
experiment in shorter-lined Blank Verse Dactylics. Here again I will ask 
leave to explain my meaning by quoting some of my own “ predestinated ” 
verse : 
Dactylics 
Love, were we seated where some peaceful river 
Gently flowed onward, down to the sea, 
Flowed past broad banks, past the alder and willow 
Moving the sedges and reeds as it flowed, 


enews 
*As this article is being finished comes Mr. Caulfield’s charming translation of 
the Odyssey into English hexameters so Bell & Sons). It is a notable venture and, 


in my opinion, a most successful one. The lines keep good time to the rhythmi 
of the Hero’s boat. i To 


——E 
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There I might gaze in your eyes and might tell you 
Secrets of love, and the soul’s deep despair, 

Might for a moment as blown by the west wind 
Drifts the white cloud from the hill side and shows 
Down in the valley the sheep on the pastures, 
Down in the valley the streams and the trees 

Drift from me, leave me—glad and content. 

Ah, but not here, Love, here in the turmoil, 

Here in the din and the strife of the world. 


I do not know exactly where to find the origins of Matthew Arnold’s 
most impressive six-syllable Dactylic verse, but I presume that what he 
thought he was writing in—at any rate, when he began—was the measure 
employed in “ The Battle of Brunanburh,”’ quoted in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. If that is so, he very soon outran his master, for in my opinion 
there are few things more delightful to the ear than the lines in this 
measure which Matthew Arnold gives us when he is at his best. Take, 
for example, the immortal apologia for England in the lines on Heine. They 
can never become hackneyed : 


Yes, we arraign her ! but she, 
The weary Titan, with deaf 
Ears, and labour-dimm’d eyes, 
Regarding neither to right 

Nor left, goes passively by, 
Staggering on to her goal, 
Bearing on shoulders immense, 
Atlantean, the load, 

Wellnigh not to be borne, 

Of the too vast orb of her fate. 


Remember this is not an accidental bull’s-eye. Almost as good is the 
description of the aged Wordsworth : 


Well may we mourn, when the head 
Of a sacred poet lies low 
In an age which can rear them no more ! 
The complaining millions of men 
Darken in labour and pain : 
But he was a priest to us all 
Of the wonder and bloom of the world, 
Which we saw with his eyes, and were glad. 
He is dead, and the fruit-bearing day 
Of his race is past on the earth : 
And darkness returns to our eyes. 
* * * * 
For, oh! is it you, is it you, 
Moonlight, and shadow, and lake, 
And mountains, that fill us with joy, 
Or the poet who sings you so well ? 
Is it you, O beauty, O grace, 
O charm, O romance, that we feel, 
Or the voice which reveals what you are? 
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Are ye, like daylight and sun, 

Shared and rejoiced in by all ? 

Or are ye immersed in the mass 

Of matter, and hard to extract, 

Or sunk at the core of the world 

Too deep for the most to discern ? 
Like stars in the deep of the sky, 
Which arise on the glass of the sage, 
But are lost when their watcher is gone. 


Take again this exquisite peroration to a noble poem : 


Haply, the river of Time— 
As it grows, as the towns on its marge 
Fling their wavering lights 
On a wider, statelier stream— 
May acquire, if not the calm 
Of its early mountainous shore, 
Yet a solemn peace of its own. 
* * « * 


And the width of the waters, the hush 

Of the grey expanse where he floats, 
Freshening its current and spotted like foam 
As it draws to the Ocean, may strike 

Peace to the soul of the man on its breast— 
As the pale waste widens around him, 

As the banks fade dimmer away, 

As the stars come out, and the night-wind 
Brings up the stream 

Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea. 


IV 
Trochaics 


I am afraid I am not learned enough to say who made the first serious 
attempt at unrhymed Trochaics. All I know in the matter of origins 
is Longfellow’s distressing attempt in Hiawatha. If anything would kill a 
measure it would be, rp have said, that unfortunate poetical faux pas. 
And yet I venture to say that if the poets would only seriously employ it 
they could soon get it free of the Longfellow indiscretion. Even my own 
boyish attempt is able to prove this assertion. Yet all it can claim is the 
avoidance of certain very obvious pitfalls : 


APOLLO AND HYACINTHUS 
Trochaics 

(For a picture by Annabile Carracct) 

See the God, with outstretched arms 

How he holds with tender care 

Those soft limbs, that once so light 

In their youth and in their fleetness 

Filled immortal breasts with wonder. . . . 
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Now those limbs with death are faint, 

All their joy and light and youth, 

All their grace away has flown. 

See upon the God’s white shoulder 
Droops his friend’s dear head in death. 
Round them spreads the mountain meadow 
With the Spring’s bright flowers enlaced. 
There the violet and the daisy, 

There the sweeter cowslip blows. 


* * * * 


At their feet outspread the green-sward, 
Broken by a clump of fir trees. 

Thence the meadow gently sloped down 
To a valley, where a river 

Broadening to a lake whose edges 
Softly lapped the valley pastures, 
Flowed below with thousand windings 
Through a happy shepherd country 
(Feigned Arcadia of the poets), 

Where the village maids are sweeter 
And the village lads more beauteous, 
Where their loves are truer, longer, 
And their friendships are more faithful. 


¥ * * * 


But above the river issued 
From a deep and wooded gully 
Sunk within a sundered hill side. 
And beyond the hills grew higher. 
Range on range of wooded summits 
First with beech and oak trees covered, 
Then with hardy mountain pines 
To a steep and rugged mountain 
Whose bald top of splintered granite 
Withered all the summer’s wild flowers, 
Scarcely bare of winter’s snow-drifts 
In the height of summer’s sun-shine. 

* * * * 
But the mountain’s thousand rills 
Were the source of the bold river 
That with ceaseless bounds and plunges 
Hurled itself from the bare granite 
Down between the firs and beech trees 
And the deeply wooded gully 
To the shallow valley lake. 


* * * * 


4 


But though the failure of the Trochaic Octosyllabic Blank Verse to “ catch 
on” may be explained on personal grounds, it is amazing to recall that 
a poem in exquisite Trochaic Blank Verse was written in the ‘fifties by 
a great poet, Robert Browning, without, as far as I know, attracting the 
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attention of anybody. No doubt the reason for this strange lapse in public ~ 


observation is due to the fact that Browning wrote his Trochaic Blank 
lines in ten syllables, and wrote them very fluently. The plain man, there- 


, 
z 
: 


; 
4 


fore, never noticed that it was not, as he would say, plain Blank Verse. 


He counted the syllables and there were ten all right. The line also sounded ~ 


all right and could be passed as very nice. Therefore after his sensible way 
he was 

Contented if he might enjoy 

The things that others understand. 


What he never understood was that what he had got before him was — 


not an ordinary ten-syllable Blank Verse line, but a nine-syllable Trochaic 
line with a female ending. For example : 

Rafael made a century of sonnets, 

Made and wrote them in a certain volume 

Dinted with the silver-pointed pencil 

Else he only used to draw Madonnas : 

These, the world might view—but One, the volume, 

Who that one, you ask ? Your heart instructs you. 


That has an easy as well as a delightful lilt, and so Browning’s artifice lay 
concealed. Very possibly he never really scanned his own lines. I under- 
stand this is the habit of many poets. Again, it is quite possible that he 
wanted to hide from the ruder public the fact that in his dedication of 
Men and Women to his wife he was doing precisely what he told her Dante 
had done for Beatrice and Raphael for his lady-love. He had made a strange 
art of an art familiar. 

It is quite likely that all these things are written somewhere in the 
letters of Mr. or Mrs. Browning or embedded in the archives of the 
Browning Society. Again, it is quite possible that a thesis has been 
written upon this piece of verse at one of the great American Universities. 
If so, I can only plead complete ignorance or a secret guarded by some 
seat of learning. 

American learning in our and their literature. 

The following quotation is by no means the most beautiful in an 
exquisite poem, but it shows the metre in its most highly-specialised 
form and therefore exactly suits my purpose. Note in the extract the desire 
to do something which is not ordinary. The poet, like the moon, “‘ would 
turn a new side to her mortal ” : 

What, there’s nothing in the moon noteworthy ? 
Nay—for if that moon could love a mortal, 

Use, to charm him (so to fit a fancy) 

All her magic (’tis the old sweet mythos) 

She would turn a new side to her mortal, 

Side unseen of herdsman, huntsman, steersman— 
Blank to Zoroaster on his terrace, 

Blind to Galileo on his turret, 

Dumb to Homer, dumb to Keats—him, even ! 
Think, the wonder of the moonstruck mortal— 


speak not in irony, but in profound admiration for 
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Before I leave the brave ripple of the Trochaic I must remember 
Campion’s delicate and delightful “ Follow, Follow.” If my readers will 
read it aloud in a summer garden, I think they will say with me, Why 
are such things hid ? Why, oh, why did not Campion “ stick it” and 
give us, as he would like to have done, a complete Unrhymed Prosody ? 
Of a truth, if ever there was a gay deceiver it is this artful Baggage Rhyme 
—a vulgar wench, and yet somehow her lip has “‘ the velvet touch ” : 


Follow, follow, 
Though with mischief 
Armed, like whirlwind 
Now she flies thee ; 
Time can conquer 
Love’s unkindness ; 
Love can alter 

Time’s disgraces : 
Till death faint not 
Then, but follow. 
Could I catch that 
Nimble traitor 
Scornful Laura, 
Swift-foot Laura. 


V 
Sapphics 


English Sapphics have suffered like English ‘Trochaics from a successful 
parody. Canning almost succeeded in laughing the metre to destruction in 
the immortal The Needy Knife-Grinder. Yet the measure, when handled 
with the poet’s passion as in Cowper’s terrible lines or in Swinburne’s 
exquisite attempt to show what could be done by strictly following the 
Greek rather than the Horatian model, is a pure joy to the ear. Here is 
Cowper’s soul-shaking poem—written in that dire agony of religious mania 
when the dread voice was for ever sounding in his ear—Thou Hast Perished, 
There ts No Hope : 

Hatred and vengeance, my eternal portion, 
Scarce can endure delay of execution, 


Wait, with impatient readiness, to seize my 
Soul in a moment. 


* * * * 


Man disavows, and Deity disowns me : 

Hell might afford my miseries a shelter : 

Therefore hell keeps her ever hungry mouths all 
Bolted against me. 


Hard lot ! encompass’d with a thousand dangers. 

Weary, faint, trembling with a thousand terrors : 

I’m called, if vanquish’d, to receive a sentence 
Worse than Abiram’s. 
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Him the vindictive rod of angry justice 

Sent quick and howling to the centre headlong : 

I, fed with judgment, in a fleshy tomb, am 
Buried above ground. 


Here are four stanzas from Swinburne’s Sapphics : 
All the night sleep came not upon my eyelids, 
Shed not dew, nor shook nor unclosed a feather, 


Yet with lips shut close and with eyes of iron 
Stood and beheld me. 


Then to me so lying awake a vision 

Came without sleep over the seas and touched me, 

Softly touched mine eyelids and lips : and I too, 
Full of the vision, 


Saw the white implacable Aphrodite, 

Saw the hair unbound and the feet unsandled 

Shine as fire of sunset on western waters : 
Saw the reluctant 


Feet, the straining plumes of the doves that drew her, 
Looking always, looking with necks reverted, 
Back to Lesbos, back to the hills whereunder 

Shone Mitylene. 

The Elizabethans, who sounded every depth in the poetic Ocean, cast 
their lead in the Sapphic waters, but when the first call of ‘‘ And no land ” 
echoed down the roaring decks of their swift ship they did not persevere. 
Still, Campion’s fascinating ‘‘ Rose-cheeked Laura, come ” stands to show 
how strangely high endeavour may be blest where a true poet tries a 
pedant’s task. If English Laura did not evoke the true Sapphic lilt, she 
called up an exquisite piece of unrhymed verse : 

Rose-cheeked Laura, come ; 
Sing thou smoothly with thy beauty’s 
Silent music, either other 

Sweetly gracing. 


Lovely forms do flow 

From concent divinely framed ; 

Heaven is music, and thy beauty’s 
Birth is heavenly. 


These dull notes we sing 
Discords need for helps to grace them, 
Only beauty purely loving 

ows no discord. 


VI 
Miscellaneous and Unclassified 


As almost always happens to the man who dares to write about English 
metres, a section has to be described as “ Unclassified.” Who am I that 
I should attempt to unsphere Milton and the tremendous harmonies of 
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_ 
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Samson Agonistes ? At such magnificence as that of the Choruses one can 
only bow one’s head in admiring reverence and pass on. 

_ I confess also that I cannot tell exactly what Milton was about metrically 
in his translation of Horace, much as I admire the rhythm. Further, I am at 
a stand in regard to Collins’s Ode to Evening. I am at times inclined to 
suppose that the measure is pure Iambic, and at others that some elaborate 
classical example is being followed. Probably, however, the metrical expert 
will find it quite an easy task to classify it. 

As to Tennyson’s or Coleridge’s or Swinburne’s Hendecasyllabics I 
shall say nothing. Nor again can I analyse the Blank Verse measures in 
Matthew Arnold’s classical play Merope or in his miscellaneous poems. 

I cannot, however, leave my appeal to the poets to try where I have 
failed without quoting an attempt to write in an Eastern unrhymed 
measure. That attempt, mirabile dictu, was made by Barnes, and with 
perfect success, in the Dorsetshire dialect. Profound scholar and linguist 
that he was, Barnes had the courage to take the very intricate and difficult 
Persian metre “‘ The Pearl”’ and use it for one of the most deeply moving 
of all his poems. Lovers of English verse will not deny me when I use 
such words of Woak Hill : 


When sycamore leaves wer a-spreadén, 
Green-ruddy, in hedges, 

Beside the red doust o’ the ridges, 
A-dried at Woak Hill : 


I packed up my goods all a-sheenén 
Wi’ long years o’ handlen, 

On dousty red wheels ov a waggon, 
To ride at Woak Hill. 


The brown thatchen ruf 0’ the dwellén, 
I then wer a-leivén, 

Had shelter’d the sleek head 0’ Meary, 
My bride at Woak Hill. 


But now vor some years, her light voot-vall 
’S a-lost vrom the vloorén. 

Too soon vor my jay an’ my childern, 
She died at Woak Hill. 


But still I do think that, in soul, 
She do hover about us : 

To ho vor her motherless childern, 
Her pride at Woak Hill. 


Zoo—lest she should tell me hereafter 
I stole off ’ithout her, 

An’ left her, uncall’d at house-riddén, 
To bide at Woak Hill— 
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I call’d her so fondly, wi’ lippéns 
All soundless to others, 

An’ took her wi’ air-reachén hand, 
To my side at Woak Hill. 


Can we wonder that Barnes’ Quarterly reviewer in the ‘thirties said of 
him, ‘‘ There has been no such art since Horace ” ? 


I have a word or two to add by way of postscript. I ask readers of 
my article to note that there is not a rhyme to be found in it, and then 
to ask themselves whether they missed the verbal echo half as much as 
they thought they would. I also want to say that I do not hate rhyme. I 
love it beyond reason. I feel, however, that the Muses (English Version) 
are ladies so great and noble that we must give them the widest possible 
garden in which to take their pleasure and to enjoy the recurrent delights 
of spring. 
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MAUPASSANT 


By BENEDETTO CROCE 
(Translated by Douglas Ainslie) 


F among modern poets there be any one poet worthy of being called 

ingenuous it seems to me that the designation could best be given 

to Guy de Maupassant, that most Parisian, free, malicious, scornful 

“® and sarcastic novel-writer. In his own way he is both ingenuous and 

innocent, for he is entirely ignorant of any sort of spirituality or power 

of reason in man, of faith in truth, of pureness in will, of austerity in duty, 

of religious concept of realities, of the moral struggles and intellectual 

contrasts by which such ideals are elaborated and maintained. He is 

nothing but sense, he enjoys and suffers ; he suffers much more intensely 
than he enjoys, solely as sense. 

Tender, delicate too, and sweet, is the love-sentiment of the writer of 
Fort comme la Mort and Notre Ceur; it is natural also in that it is not 
perverted or perverse ; but tenderness, delicacy, and naturalness do not 
alter its essentially sensual character. It is love, that sweet thing, the 
most sweet that life can offer, the flower of youth; it is also youth itself 
with its illusion perpetually renewed ; but in this sweetness it consumes 
itself away entirely ; it produces nothing, is no wise transformed or glorified. 
He who loves places the centre of his existence, the true reason of his being, 
in his love which is pleasure, a pleasure which has no equal; so over- 
whelming is the force of pleasure, the pleasure of love, that it imposes 
itself on the soul as an absolute necessity, replaces all other ideal interest 
and all other source of comfort and joy, evades all moral law and dominates 
all. A woman, a mother, who has had a lover and feels herself to be harshly 
judged by her legitimate son, breaks forth into passionate confession to 
the other son, the child of love: 

Dis-toi bien que si j’ai été la maitresse de ton pére, j’ai été encore plus sa femme, 
sa vraie femme, que je n’ai pas honte au fond du cceur, que je ne regrette rien, 
que je l’aime encore tout mort qu’il est, que je l’aimerai toujours, que je n’aimerai 
que lui, qu’il a été toute ma vie, toute ma joie, tout mon espoir, toute ma consolation, 
tout, tout, tout pour moi, pendant si longtemps ! Ecoute, mon petit : devant Dieu 
qui m’entend, je n’aurais jamais eu de bon dans I’existence, si je ne l’avais pas 
rencontré, jamais rien, pas une tendresse, pas une douceur, pas une de ces heures 
qui nous font regretter de vieillir, rien ! Je lui dois tout ! 

This sentiment has its own inflexible logic; it is pride in itself and 
manifests itself in so resolute a challenge that it commands an indefinable 
respect as a power which is indivisible, rectilinear, and superb. 

That such love, all sense and passion, whilst filling the soul with 
indescribable and incomparable joy, should still be but an illusion of 
Nature, a spring-time madness, “‘ le contact de deux épidermes, |’échange 
de deux fantaisies,” is known to Maupassant, and, like Baudelaire, he may 
possibly see in its depths a taste for evil ; but this rises to no appreciable 
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height, since criticism of love does not abolish its reality, the real existence — 


of illusion. Also he knows that as love is unstable it is usually transitory 
and destroys itself, ending in desertion, in treachery, in weariness, in 
reciprocal boredom ; nor would he have it otherwise, for, if such delight 


— 


be a sweet fever, one cannot expect the fever to last for ever, and, when ; 


there is nothing moral in love, betrayal once detected and endured may 
tear the heart with anguish, but will not move it to ethical catharsis. It 


is an agony like the loss by death of a beloved friend which Maupassant | 


feels in his supersensitive nature and describes with tearful grief and 


poignant similes, as in the picture of a man returning to the empty house © 
and stopping to look into the glass which had reflected the image of the — 


dead woman a thousand times and seemed to him still to hold something 
of the reflection ; he stands in front of it trembling with passion, his eyes 


fixed on the flat, deep, empty mirror which had possessed her entirely, | 
just as he had, with a lover’s gaze : or the boy who cannot convince himself — 
that the woman he adored, the only being, in whose clear eyes he always — 


met a tender smile, is no longer here, “‘ she is dead,”’ will exist no more 


in any place, among all human voices her voice will never sound again, — 


nobody will ever again pronounce a word exactly as she did. Nevertheless, 
weariness, betrayal, loss of beloved creatures may be the end of loves, 
but not the end of love which is continually re-born, always new, always 
young, always irresistible. : 

There is its malediction, also: it is the end, in the individual, of the 

ower of love itself, the end of youth ; habit, aridity, old age, death waiting 
inexorable, preceded by warning symptoms ; indifference to everything ; 
loss of vital power ; nature, formerly so eloquent, ceases to speak and fades 
into the background, careless and morose. 

At thirty years of age the book has been read through : nothing is left 
to hope for, no distraction is possible: nothing remains save habitual 
repetition which becomes so disgusting in its mechanical operation that, 
realising to what horror he is condemned without possibility of reprieve, 
a man must either go mad or commit suicide from despair. His stories 
are full of such men, in desperation at being still alive, sad if they have had 
no enjoyment, sad if they have enjoyed life. 

Autrefois j’étais joyeux—says one of them: tout me charmait ; les femmes qui 
passaient, l’aspect des rues, les lieux que jhabitais ; et je m’intéressais méme A la 
forme de mes vétements. Mais la répétition des mémes visions a fini par me remplir 
le coeur de lassitude et d’ennui, comme il arriverait pour un spectateur entrant 
chaque jour au méme théatre. 


And he thinks of the days in which he loved : 


Alors les doux romans de ma vie, dont les héroines encore vivantes ont le 
cheveux tout blancs, m’ont plongé dans l’amére mélancholie des choses A jamais 
finies. Oh! les fronts jeunes ot frisent des cheveux dorés, la caresse des mains 
le regard qui parle, les coeurs qui battent, le sourire qui promet les lévres, ces lévres 

ui promettent l’étreinte. . . . Et le premier baiser . . . ce baiser sans fin qui 
ait fermer les yeux, qui anéantit toute pensée dans l’incommensurable bonheur 
de la possession prochaine... . 
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And, reading through old letters, he runs over the course of years in 
contrary sense, seeing anew figures he had forgotten, reviving details 
of his childhood’s house until he comes upon a letter he had written 
when seven years old to his mother at dictation from his tutor ; then he 
feels he can endure no more and kills himself. 


C’était fini. J’arrivais 4 la source et brusquement je me retournai pour envisager 
le reste de mes jours. Je vis la vieillesse hideuse et solitaire, et les infirmités pro- 
chaines, et tout fini, fini, fini ! Et personne autour de moi. 


Desert and solitude display themselves most terrifying, at a certain 

pe in life, to the eyes of a man who has walked hitherto surrounded 
y a rosy cloud of joy and love ; but the solitude of which he is suddenly 

aware has been with him unceasingly. He is alone always ; alone when 
in the company of friends, alone with women he has loved, alone when 
laying his head on the pillow where rests another head, face to face always 
with his J, become odious to him, an infernal comrade, perpetually 
knocking against the same insurmountable barrier. Solitude of spirit, 
impossible to evade since egoism is enclosed therein and hits other egoisms 
without interpenetrating them or dissolving them into itself, and there 
is no issue from the other solitude, from mental finiteness, because the 
thought of man is “ immobile ” and poetry itself with all the arts repeat 

rpetually the same image of the same world. It may be said that 
Beaipassant’s concept of reality is in direct opposition to the religious 
concept which is consciousness of union with all other creatures and with 
God, of communion with All. From his world of pleasure, or pain of 
pleasure, God is absent ; sometimes, indeed, one catches a glimpse of a 
marvellous and portentous force, seemingly natural, which consists of 
strange terrors and fears, hallucinations, incubi, inclining always to 
madness which is ever threatening. 

The suffering heart of Maupassant is allowed to find some solace and 
compensation now and again in a sort of sorrowful calm or calm sorrow 
in sentiments of pity: pity devoid of justice or redemption, because 
justice and redemption are allied to moral conscience and his compassion 
arises instead from sympathy, from vibration vibrating from others’ which 
yet is sensuality, although of a most tender kind, weeping for others as for 
itself. Lament over the infinity of human misery, as in the tale, Le Port, of 
a sailor who lands in a strange town and is led by companions to low 
haunts until he finds a prostitute who unconsciously tells him of the death 
of his dearest relatives and ruin of his family, and he finds that the girl 
herself is his own sister. Forgiveness granted by young wives, although 
deceived and outraged, who are overwhelmed at sight of the uncontrollable 
anguish of their husbands on learning the death of some woman who has 
been loved ardently if unlawfully, and because love is pain. Figures 
that seize the mind, such as the woman and mother whose life is told in 
Une Vie, and the artist in Fort comme la Mort who, when growing old, 
is carried away by hopeless passion for the daughter of a former mistress 
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in whom he seems to see her mother as she used to be and his own love as 
it was. Poor old maids like Miss Harriet, ridiculous in face and in manners, 
a religious propagandist, who shuts in her breast so infinite a desire for 
affection that, finding a spark of unexpected love smouldering in her 
desiccated heart, she sees no way out of disaster and throws herself down 
a well. ‘‘ Queen Hortense,” too, who goes to her death longing in vain 
for children. Frail creatures whom a love-fault has condemned to shame 
and who resolve to die, purifying themselves by confession at the point 
of death like the young wife of the old colonel in Ordonnance : 

Alors, moi, je me suis dit, Il faut mourir. Vivante, je n’aurais pu vous confesser 
un pareil crime. Morte, j’ose tout. Je ne pouvais plus faire autrement que 
mourir, rien ne m/’aurait lavée, j’étais trop tachée : il me semblait que je salissais 
tout le monde, rien qu’en donnant la main. . . 

Girls like Yvette, born in the midst of vice and recoiling from it by inherent 
purity of mind, yet constrained to yield to the fate which surrounds and 
enforces. Children like Chali, the little Indian, all smiles and playfulness, 
who perish in unforeseen and cruel manner. Scenes of the war of 1870, 
as when two honest shopkeepers, bent on a day’s fishing with rod and line, 
leave the Paris gate and sit peacefully on the river bank until they are 
arrested by two Prussians who desire them to give certain information, 
and on their refusal shoot them dead whilst their day’s catch is in the little 
basket at their feet : or as the old woman Sauvage, receiving news of the 
death of her son in the war, who sets light to her cottage where four 
German soldiers are quartered, previously obtaining the names and 
addresses of their mothers that she may write the news to them in the 
same way as she received her own. Tortures of poor dumb animals who 
toil for men and suffer as they do in the tales of Mademoiselle Cocotte, 
Ane and Coco... . Such are a few of the innumerable examples of 
Maupassant’s living and most affecting compassion, expressed by sober 
touches. | 
Spontaneous and impressive is his pity : unforced and spontaneous is. 
his laughter, which is another form of momentary soothing reaction ; 
laughter alternates with pity, sometimes, as in Boule de Suif ; sometimes 
with the feeling of the irony of things, as in Maison Tellier or Pain Maudit + 
at other times it is sion with scorn, as in certain passages of Bel Ami 
and short stories in L’Heritage and En Famille. Frequently it is pure and 
simple hilarity, unmixed with other sentiment, as in the stories of Normandy 
life (Le lapin, L’aveu), or of the war (L’aventure de Walter Schnafs) 
in the ridicule of masonic stupidity (Mon oncle Sosthéne), or of the Enel 
who infest hotels (Nos Anglais), in certain erotic adventures (Les épingles 
Décoré, Bombard, Les tombales, and others), or in funny stories (En wagon, 
Boitelle). Boitelle does not know how to find consolation for the loss of 
his life’s happiness when obliged to give up the nigger-girl with whom he 
had fallen in love ; his parents were in opposition to his wishes, although 
desirous to please him in every way, and they did their very best to change 
their minds and modify their disapproval, but when they looked at their 
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son’s chosen bride, presented to them with phrases of love and admiration, 
they felt they really could not accept such a daughter-in-law. “‘ Mon 
pauvre gars,”’ says the mother, “ elle est trop noire, vrai, elle est trop noire. 
Seulement un p’tien moins, je ne m’opposerais pas, mais c’est trop. On 
dirait Satan.” This is frank and happy laughter with no hint of bitterness 
in it, and Maupassant yields himself to it as completely as at other times 
he gives himself to compassion and terror. 

Ingenuous and candid in his hedonism, his amoralism, his irreligion, 
his lamentation and laughter, he cannot pretend, and he makes no 
pretension, either to himself or others, to aims and designs of evangelic 
sociology or ethical reform : thus ethical-historical srg remains extrinsic 
to him because, for him, it has scarcely any existence ; if on rare occasions 
he makes some allusion to it, he proves his incapability of looking at the 
world from that angle ; for instance, he describes war as being nothing 
but savage human stupidity. One of his friends says that to express a 
political opinion seemed to him “a disagreeable infirmity which good 
taste demanded should be hidden ”’; at the most he allows a fleeting 
impression to be gathered of his personal tendency towards aristocratic 
oligarchy, as in his sympathy with the police against the raisers of barricades 
and dynamiters who disturb artists in their tranquil studios and lovers in 
their love-making. Neither did he make for himself any transcendent 
ideal of art, as did other artists his predecessors and contemporaries ; 
nor did he consider art with any curiosity or desire for investigation, 
finding no pleasure in theory, discussion or polemic ; his essay on Flaubert, 
tribute of affection to his great friend and master, does not rise above 
the mediocre, and the few doctrinal affirmations he made are comprised 
in some psychological observations (as in that concerning artists who 
seem to have two souls and feel repercussion more acutely than the first 
shock, resonance more loudly than the first sound) ; in his refusal of the title 
“realist,” because “great artists are those who make manifest their 
illusion to other men ” ; above all, in the protest against ambitious “ artistic 
writing,” against “‘ language rich and rare” because his own end was 
attained by use of a limited number of words, well put together, in phrases 
of varied construction and musical rhythm. Exquisite in sense of form, 
Maupassant was very slightly entangled by his trade, very little the 
** literary man.”’ : 

His artistic workmanship sprang from a wealth of experience and 
sentiment gathered in his soul between 1870 and 1880, and finding its 
outlet in the ten following years, rushing in impetuous torrent now sparkling 
amid sunlit banks in charming stories, now spreading in the wider lakes 
of romances, now darting at and thither in hundreds of streamlets 

ecdotes, and narratives. 
ss Re eeting, rushing flood is not always free from the defect of super- 
abundance which is careless of economising its force ; this is to be observed 
in the undue length of some of his novels in regard to their ae sare 
and, in contrary sense, in the compression of some of his sketc es an 
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anecdotes which betray the journalistic inspiration or pander to the taste 
for depravity. He usually finds perfection in the medium form between 
the two extremes, in stories of average length. But in all such heights 
and depths of artistic intensity Maupassant never falls into the artificial 
and vacuous ; scarcely anything written by him, however trifling and light 
it may be, but bears the impress of artistic genius : he never allows himself 
to be beguiled and overcome by observation from the outside or accumu- 
lation of detail ; and he never follows abstract plans. 

He was a poet in his prose writings much more decidedly than in the 
verse written by him in early youth and abandoned later ; anybody 
having understanding must admire the purely poetic form of novels such 
as Le Port already quoted, in which no word, no rhythm, no inflection 
of voice but serves to lead to the final, concluding effect : even to the end, 
when the sailor, after his involuntary incest, is rolling about the floor in 
a paroxysm of grief and rage with howls and sobs, and his comrades, 
believing him to be drunk, hoist him upstairs and throw him on the bed 
of the prostitute who is his sister 

. . . le hissérent par |’étroit escalier jusqu’ a la chambre de la femme qui I’avait 
recu tout 4 l’heure, et qui demeurait sur une chaise, au pied de la couche criminelle, 
en pleurant autant que lui jusqu’au matin. 


Maupassant’s novels are lyrical, not because they are written with emphasis 
or in lyrical manner (things from which he was conspicuously free), but 
because the lyrical is truly intrinsic to the configuration of the narrative, 
and determines it in every part, without admixture. Just as those 
passages especially lyrical, in the rhetorical sense of the word, never 
detach themselves from the narrative discursive tone of the prose and, 
being simply spoken, accelerate the rhythm and raise themselves 
spontaneously to poetry : 
Je Vavais aimé éperdument. Pourquoi aime-t-on ? Est-ce bizarre de ne plus 
avoir dans l’esprit qu’une pensée, dans le coeur qu’un désir, et dans la bouche 
u’un nom : un nom qui monte incessament, qui monte comme I’eau d’une source 
es profondeurs de l’4me, qui monte aux léyres et qu’on dit, qu’on redit, qu’on 
murmure sans cesse, partout, ainsi qu’une priére . . . 


In these words we have the childish wonder and amazement at most 
obvious things which is one of the great virtues of poetry. Maupassant 
writes a phrase which seems quite ordinary, “‘ Que c’est triste, la vie |” 
and collocates it in such a way, conferring upon it such an accent, that it 
appears with all its original vigour, and seems to be invented and pronounced 
for the first time. The young painter, who had felt the hand of Miss Harriet 
tremble in his own and for whom the desolate creature killed herself, 


7 
‘ 
7 
: 
: 


repeats after many years the funeral lament he had muttered to himself _ 


as he stood beside the suicide’s corpse : 


Comme il y a des étres malheureux ! Je sentais peser sur cette créature humai 
l’éternel injustice de l’implacable nature |! C’était fini pour elle, sans wry vena 
elle edit jamais eu ce qui soutient les plus déshérités, l’espérance d’étre aimée une 
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fois ! Car pourquoi se cachait-elle ainsi, fuyait-elle les autres ? Pourquoi aimait- 

elle d’une tendresse si passionée les choses et tous les étres vivants qui ne sont 

point les hommes ? 

Et je comprenais qu’elle crit 4 Dieu, celle-Ia, et qu’elle eit espéré ailleurs la 
compensation de sa misére. Elle allait maintenant se décomposer et devenir plante 
a son tour. Elle fleurirait au soleil, serait broutée par les vaches, emportée en grain 
par les oiseaux et, chair des bétes, elle redeviendrait de la chair humaine. Mais 
ce qu’on appelle l’4me s’était éteint au fond du puits noir. Elle ne souffrait plus. 
Elle avait changé sa vie contre d’autres vies qu’elle ferait naitre. . . . 

How is it that these commonplace reflections, these poor words move 
one to tears? In a story of a different kind we hear a man who has 
expatriated himself a long time in Africa giving a friend he has not met 
for years an account of the conjugal infidelity which has poisoned his 
existence ; how, having begun to entertain suspicions of his young wife, 
he spied upon her, expecting to find her with a lover of seductive attractions 
and, instead, he surprises her with an old, disgusting general, a marquis 
to whom she has given herself through vanity. At the end of the narrative 
his indignation, which has been growing in intensity, breaks into fury. 
His imprecation is almost Biblical : . 

Il vociférait comme un prophéte antique, d’une voix furieuse, sous le ciel étoilé, 
criant, avec une rage de désespéré, la honte glorifiée de toutes les maitresses des 
vieux monarques, la honte respectée de toutes les vierges qui acceptent des vieux 
époux, la honte tolérée de toutes Ies jeunes femmes qui cueillent, souriantes, des 

eux baisers. : ‘ 

ee les voyais, depuis la naissance du monde, evoquées, appelées par lui, surgissant 
autour de nous dans cette nuit d’Orient, les filles, les belles filles 4 l’4me vile qui, 
comme les bétes ignorant l’4ge du mile, furent dociles 4 des désirs séniles. Elles se 
levaient, servantes des patriarches chantées par la Bible ! Agar, Ruth, les filles de 

Loth, la bonne Abigail, la vierge de Sennaar, qui de ses caresses ranimait David 

agonisant, et toutes les autres, jeunes, grasses, blanches, patriciennes ou plébdienven: 

irresponsables femelles d’un maitre, chair d’esclave soumise, éblouie ou payée I 

Because he is a poet Maupassant, who knows nothing save the material 
and the sensual, and depicts nothing save the obscure shudder of matter 
and spasm of senses, makes use of so much objective truth in his narrative 
that, thanks to grief, pity, and disgust, it seems to be alive and to pace! 
ethical ideality : thanks to the comic and laughable, the superiority o 
well-balanced intellect : thanks to desolation and despair, the ea ned 
for religion. I understand why Leo Tolstoi picked him out at ks cary 
all contemporary French artists and considered him essentia y : 
appearances to the contrary notwithstanding. Indeed, he is eon an = 
most daring tales leave an impression of purity, rc at as nk 
already, he is a poet and is distinguished by ieee rom a ia 
contemporary compatriots as Zola, Daudet, and others, + : may : 
possessed of many noteworthy characteristics, but are not - amen ml 
and substantially poetic as he is. Truly he was born a poet om in SA ng 
out try with facile creative power, he consumed his short life : he 
aotiscmea : d di d from it (as he said of 
entered the world of literature and disappeared trom it endear soiniatis 
himself one day when in pain and contemplating suicide) © like a ; 
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AN ARMENIAN KNIGHT'S 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


By MAURICE HEWLETT 


Let him add a few lines more in regard to the common people of England : 
Suppose a foreigner (or, as they would call him, an outlandishman), whether 
Turk or a Jew, should come amongst them, and chance to be affronted by any 0 
their dear countrymen in the street ; if he should be spirited enough to return the 
blow, they would be pleased, crying out, “ Well done, and fair play ! If or 
foreigner should happen to knock down, which God forbid, the Englishman, an 
should not keep him under, they would say, “ Let him get up again ! ”” preserving 
justice all the while till the end of the battle ; whereas in all other foreign countries 
which the author has observed in his travels, if such an affray should happen, the 
Lord have mercy upon the poor wretch who should affront any one of the natives ; 
the whole multitude would rise to crush him under their feet, as if he were guilty 
of murder. 


HAT very handsome observation was made in 1788 by a man 

who had reason to know what he was talking about. He was 

Joseph Emin, or Ameen, a stray Armenian, who had drifted from 

Bagdad into India under stress of persecution, thence into our 
port of London, which turned out to be a prosperous haven for him. 
God, Who has an eye for the fall of sparrows, kept also within His 
providence this waif from the Levant, as much of a sparrow himself as 
any man can well be: bold, assured, tenacious ; cheerful in adversity, 
giving as good as he got ; and after hardships gallantly borne, dropping 
into everything he desired, so far as we could give it him—all this is true 
of Emin, as it is true of most sparrows. Working his way out from Calcutta 
before the mast, at something like nineteen years old ; landed at Woolwich 
without a friend or a sixpence ; a porter, a bricklayer’s labourer, an errand- 
boy, a copying clerk ; starving more often than not, without a shirt to his 
back, he became the friend and client of celebrated persons, the hero 
of fashionable ladies, a reputed millionaire (on a hundred a year) ; 
hobnobbed with Frederick the Great, was patronised by Catherine of 
Russia ; advised the Prince of Georgia for his good, levied war on the 
Shah of Persia, and, after all that, married, wrote his memoirs in a gigantic 
volume, and died in his bed. His book is now edited by his great-great- 
granddaughter and published by Luzac & Co. It is nearly as big as the 
London Directory. 

You may call him, not intending any offence to his memory, an amiable 
parasite. He was undoubtedly both. Not all parasites are ‘noxious, not 
all prey upon their kind. Emin was not rapacious. He attached himself 
to mankind, because other men had things which he lacked. But he neither 
levied nor begged. He stated his needs, and they were supplied. He was 
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a friendly as well as a bold creature : very like a sparrow, indeed. Sparrow- 
hood shines in his portrait, which Lord Lyttelton had painted for Hagley. 
If it had not been for that I would have dubbed him cock-robin, an equally 
amiable but a showier friend of man. Emin was a little man, and a pleasant 
faced but a plain little man. Sparrow all over are his bright inquiring eyes, 
with their look of “‘ Can I venture ? Surely I may!” You see sparrow in 
his forward, hardy, pliant lips, as prehensile as any beak ; most of all you 
see it in the insinuating cock of his friendly little head. Insinuating indeed ! 
pobady came amiss to him, from Sally, ‘‘ the beautiful Sally, lately married 
to a sailor who had gone to sea ’’—the first of many good angels of her sex— 
to Mrs. Montagu, the Queen of the Blues, to whom he subscribed himself 
her “ Persian slave ”’ ; from Mr. Emir, so called, the Christian bricklayer, 
who gave him his first permanent job, to the Duke of Cumberland, his 
“ royal master ”’—or one of them. His method with all classes and both 
sexes was the same. He said exactly what he wanted, and left it to you. 
But he was a man of courage, a man of his hands. On his voyage out aoe 
Calcutta, a runaway of nineteen, he knocked a seaman down who had 
abused him, “‘ with a single slap on the left side of the face ’’—which, 
slap or not, according to his own account was a knock-out. Before that, 
at a still earlier age, he had rescued his grandfather from imprisonment 
in Ispahan at the hands of a predatory Beg, by going to the palace and asking 
for an interview with the Shah. Direct action was always the line he took 
with kings. He interested some court official in his tale, and the interview 
was actually arranged. Then arrived the Beg and his prisoner, appealing 
on their knees against further proceedings. “‘ The officer then said to 
Emin, “Go my brave boy, serve your old grandfather and obtain his 
blessing. I see in your countenance that one day you will become a great 
man. ‘hen remember what I have told you.’”’ I think Emin had the 
makings of a great man, of a kind, though not of the kind which he aimed 
to be. He was, at any rate, a first-class parasite. 

He had the right sparrow eye which knows infallibly where the chances 
are. After he had been in London for a year or more, mostly starving, 
and growing, no doubt, seedier and seedier as he went on, walking one 
ifternoon in St. James’s Park, he saw there a Mr. Bodley, a lawyer of the 
Calcutta Bar whom he knew by sight. Did he accost Mr. Bodley for news 
of his father ? He did not. But Mr. Bodley was accompanied by another 
yerson, ‘‘ very tall and well made, a stranger to the author ”’ ; and after 
he author had followed the pair up and down the Mall three or four times, 
t was ‘‘ Mr. Bodley’s noble-looking companion ”’ that he presently saluted. 
‘ Accosting him, he told him that he knew that person.” The stranger, 
ruly affable, asked him to give the person’s name. “ Mr. Bodley,” says 
min. Asked then why, if he knew his name, he had not rather adventured 
\im than another, Emin said, with great address, that Mr. Bodley “ had 
yeen so many years in the East, breathing the air of that quarter, he feared 
ome rebuking word from him.”’ Such a way of putting it at once touched 
nd flattered the stranger. Emin, shabby as he may have been, was 
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presented to Mr. Bodley and invited to walk with him and his friend. 
He heard news of his father, was pressed for an account of himself, and” 
perceiving that “‘ the noble stranger ”’ was interested “ thought it proper 
to open to him the wounds of his heart.’’ What these were he does not tell” 
us. They may have been the desolations of his countrymen, then as now 
the victims of Turkish massacre; but if he then had any ambition to 
become the Liberator of Armenia, he does not say so. . 
Mr. Bodley presently going home, his ‘‘ noble companion” invited 
Emin to his lodging, which was ‘“‘ up two pair of stairs, at the sign of the 
Pope’s Head, at a bookseller’s shop near the Temple.” The conversation 
was renewed ; Emin had plenty to tell, was sympathetically heard ; then 
begged the name of a gentleman who treated him with so much courtesy. 


He very politely answered, ‘“‘ Sir, my name is Edmund Burke, at your service ; 
I am a runaway son from a father, as you are.” He then took half a guinea out of 
his pocket, presented it to Emin, and said, “‘ Upon my honour this is what I have 
at present, please to accept it.”” Emin thanked him, took three guineas and a half 
out of his own pocket, and said, “‘ I am worth so much ; it will not be honest to” 
accept of that ; not because it is a small sum ; if it were a thousand pounds I would 
not. I am not come away from my friends to get money ; but if you will continue 
your kind notice towards me, that is all I want ; and I shall value it more than a 
prince’s treasure.” 


That was well said, and perfectly true. Emin wanted many things of 
his friends and patrons, but money was perhaps the last thing that he 
wanted. He had it, took it, and spent it—but by no means on himself. 
Burke, and his kinsman William Burke in India, proved long and good 
friends. At the moment the statesman was invaluable. He “ always advised 
him to put his trust in God,” and gave him writings to copy. “ The first 
was an Imitation of the late Lord Bolingbroke’s Letter ; the second, the 
Treatise of Sublime and Beautiful.” 

His next acquaintance came by just such another fortunate chance. 
Walking up Cheapside, he saw an Oriental and accosted him in Turkish. 
‘‘ He found him to be an Armenian ; both parties were glad to see each 
other.”’ This man’s name was Asataim ; he was a groom, sent over from 
Aleppo with an Arab horse for the Duke of Northumberland. He had 
himself no English and was at his wits’ ends for an interpreter. Emin 
seemed the very man—and was so. They returned to Northumberland 
House, where Emin stood interpreter between Asataim and the servants, 
‘‘ more particularly his grace’s gentleman, Mr. Bale.” His Grace came by 
these means to hear of Emin, and sent Mr. Bale for him. 


He (Emin) said, ‘‘ Let me go back to put on a clean shirt and a more decent coat.’ 
Mr. Bale said, “ My lord will know a man without fine cloaths.” Emin consented, 
called God in his heart to his assistance, and entered the library where the duke 
was standing by the side of the table. After making his bow and paying respects 
due to his greatness, the duke said to him, ‘‘ The Armenian groom Asataim does 
not understand English, nor is he, with his broken lingua franca, able to make us 
understand him. We are at a loss to explain to him the different marks of horses. 
Have you seen the chestnut-coloured Arab that he has brought over?” “ Yes, 
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my lord.” “ Pray, Mr. Emin, what do you think of it ? Is it a true one?” “ Yes, 

my lord,” said Emin, “‘ if your lordship will give me a commission, I give you my 

word I can procure a better.” 

The Duke stopped him there with an abrupt “ Pray, sir, where is your 
ather ?” 

* In Bengal, my lord.” 

“ What is your reason for chusing to go to Aleppo ?” Emin thereupon 
old a fib, saying that India didn’t agree with him. 

It was clever of the Duke to see that Emin was neither going to Aleppo 
or the sake of the commission on a horse-deal nor for his health. He was 
ot : he tells us himself in a parenthesis that he wished to use that port 
S$ a jumping-off ground for the mountains of Armenia where, owing to 
he death of Nadir Shah, as he understood, ‘“‘ people were stirring pretty 
iskly.”’ It is the first hint he gives us of what he was driving at. The 
Juke dropped the “ horse-story,” as he called it, and asked Emin point- 
lank to declare himself. 


“ Pray, Mr. Emin, conceal nothing from me. Tell me the truth, for I see there is 
some extraordinary thing in your mind. Conceal nothing from me ; I will, upon my 
honour, stand your friend.” Emin talked to him till one in the morning of “ the 
various misfortunes of his life, the hardships he had been through, and the adversity 
which still awaited him in the cause of his country. It affected his lordship so, that 
he could not refrain from shedding tears. To show the feelings of the human mind, 
he is now no more, to the great grief of Emin’s bleeding heart. 


I wish I had space for the memorial which, at the Duke’s request, Emin 
lrew up for his consideration. It does him great credit, and carries in its 
imple but romantic phraseology the conviction of its truth. He said that 
e came of a family of warriors : “ As long as I can remember my own 
amily . . . they have always been soldiers, and always did remember 
Shrist. Tho’ they were torn out of their country of Armenia by Shah 
\bbas and planted in Hamadan, after their captivity they were soldiers 
till.”’ Then, when his father brought him fugitive to Calcutta—‘ there 
saw the forts of the Europeans and the soldiers’ exercise . . . and that they 
yere dextrous and perfect in all things, then I grieved with myself, for my 
eligion and my country, that we were in slavery and ignorance like Jews, 
agabonds upon earth.” He was, we see, an Oriental, one of few, impressed 
vith Western method, order and discipline. “I resolved I wou’d go to 
jurope to learn art military and other sciences to assist that art ; and | 
as sure that if I would go into Armenia like an European officer I may be 
seful at least in some degree to my country ; but my father did not listen 
» me, for God did not give him understanding in these things.” He relates 
is escape on the Walpole and his subsequent misfortunes ; then puts 
yrward his proposals. His father, he said, was well off, and could keep — 
im very easily while he was studying arms, if he could once be assured 
yat the runaway was serious. 

If Governor Davis writes that I have a Great Man here my Protector, my father 
who looks upon me as a person run away and forsaken, will make me an allowance 
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to learn. If I could clear my own eyes and serve my country and my religion tha 
is trodden under foot of Mussulman, I would go thro’ all slavery and danger with 
a glad heart ; but if I must return after four years’ slavery and misery to the sam¢ 
ignorance without doing any good would break my heart, My Lord, in the end. 


Much more to that effect : but it is a good and touching letter, by 
whose means the sparrow did indeed find him a nest. For the Duke oi 
Northumberland became so far the “‘ Great Man his Protector ” as to wit 
him the patronage of a greater—the Duke of Cumberland ; to find him ir 
certain funds, and to stand for that reputed bottomless English purse 
which served Emin even better than ready money. Introductions, too 
he had: dukes and their duchesses, earls and their countesses ; Lady 
Anson, Lady Sophia Egerton, Lord Cathcart, Lord Lyttelton ; best of 
all, the famous Mrs. Montagu, to whom his finest letters are addressed, 
He adopted her as his queen, declared himself her ‘‘ Persian slave,” laid 
on his rahat lakhoum with a butter-knife, and never hesitated to ask fo1 
what he wanted. ‘‘ Then if you can make any interes for me to the Duke 
of Marlborough by Mr. Medows who is my friend and knows his Grace 
very well, to procure me a commission of leutenantcy in the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery of Woolwich it will be much better for me, for then I can ge 
to the King of Prussia at my own charge by the leave of my general, and | 
will have no more waiting at Great Peoples Door from 8 in the morning 
to four or 5 in the Afternoon, at last hardly any admtance.” Very much 
better for him, no doubt. And he had it. One or other of his new friends 
procured him, through the Duke of Cumberland, the entry at Woolwich 
‘a blue uniform and a guinea a month pocket-money.” Then the Duke 
went his way to the wars on the Elbe, and forgot Emin. But he did not 
know his man. Emin scraped up the money and went after him. He edged 
himself into the levee, was seen and recognised. “‘ I know you had ne 
money,” said the Duke, “‘ how then did you manage it ?”’ He who gave 
Emin an opening gave him all that he wanted. 


Emin said, “‘ May it please your Royal Highness, while your humble servan 
was not known to you, he was in a state of misery ; but since he has been honoure¢ 
by your protection his heart feels an increase in the riches of happiness. Should he 
in your absence be dashed on the hardest rocks, he is sure milk and honey will floy 
from them under your auspices. He was assisted ; and he hopes he shall never be 
in want of money, but that his conduct will gain him the good opinion of the world 
and maintain the good-will of his magnanimous royal protector, whom Heaver 
preserve. 


That is pretty stiff, as we say ; but Emin calls it a “ short Oriental speech.’ 
It had its effect. A Major Freytag was sent for, and 


no sooner was the officer come in than the glorious Duke took Emin the porter’ 
hand, and a | it into Major Freytag’s, said these very words, “‘ I am somehov 
doubtful of this man’s courage. As he is so desirous of seeing service, I charge the! 
to be very strict, putting him in the front of every action, and bringing me wort 
how he behaves himself.”” Then turning to Emin, he said, ‘‘ Go with him ; let m 
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hear a good character of thee.” Here Emin’s heart broke the chain of slavery, and 
jumped for joy, forgetting all his former distresses ; when he, who was but a weak 
sheep before, became a loose tearing lion. 


We must take his looseness for granted, for beyond assuring us of his 
patron’s approval earned “ by his wild rapidity in a whole campaign, in 
eighteen different skirmishes, and at the battle of Hastenback,” he leaves us 
in the dark as to why it was he was given only twenty ducats at the end of it 
all, sent back to London, and again forgotten by the Duke. No matter : he 
had several strings to his bow, and in anticipating some such fatality had 
written ‘“ To all the ladies and patronesses of Joseph Emin” a letter of 
candid statement of his further desires and expectations : 

I was in great hope of serving a campaign under the King of Prussia after this, 
but I find I must give over that hope, for it is impossible for me to do it with less 
than hundred and fifty pounds for year, let me live ever so near ; for which money 
I shall never trouble your goodness, not bend any more my neck to the Greatest 
Prince in the Universe. 


He had it though ! I don’t know that Mrs. Montagu believed everything 
he told her. She did not, for instance, ‘‘ hope to see him on the Persian 
throne, or giving laws to the East.”’ But she believed a great deal. “‘ I know,”’ 
she went on, “ that he sits on the summit of human virtue.’ Wherever 
he sat, he sat tight. The King of Prussia was his immediate objective ; 
he had to wait a year or more to attain that ; but he attained it, and writes 
very amusingly as well as informingly of the great man, an account which 
escaped the careful eye of Carlyle. As usual, Emin had worked his oracles 
to good purpose. The Duke of Northumberland helped him to The 
Hague ; Lady Anson gave him a letter to General Yorke ; General Yorke 
gave him one to a Mr. Mitchell (afterwards Sir Andrew, K.C.B.), who was 
the British Ambassador at Berlin, and on the point of joining the King. 
Emin, he, and a courier set out in a waggon. 

One morning early, two hours before sunrise, we met the king on horseback, 
at the head of his army on a march ; who no sooner saw the waggon with two persons 
in it than he asked Mr. Mitchel in French, who was the second person with the 

~ courier. The ambassador said to the author, “‘ His majesty asks who you are?” 

Emin answered, “ I am a man.” ‘‘ What sort of a man ?”’ said he. "3 What is your 

name ? ” “‘ My name,” he replied, ‘“‘ is Emin : I am an Armenian.” 'T hen the King 

said, “‘ Is he the man that the Duke of Cumberland patronises ? ” Being answered 
in the affirmative—“ Ask him, Mr. Mitchel,” said the king, “ if he does not know 
my orders that a volunteer is not to be admitted into my army: "’ He said to 

Mr. Mitchel, “‘ Yes ; but he hopes his Majesty when he graciously considers how 
~ many months (sic) by sea and Jand.he was come to spill his blood 1a Luis most glorious 

majesty’s service under the hoof of his horse, he would have no objection to the bold- 
ness of the liberty taken.” His majesty said, Ma foi, c’est un brave garcon, je 
- souhaite qu’il y fut dix mille hommes de la méme disposition que lui 


Emin’s equipage particularly pleased the King. It weighed eight pounds 
and enanied tn half a dozen shirts and a pair of boots. He was bidden 
fo mount the ambassador’s led horse, and, if we are to believe him, rode 
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téte a téte with the lion of Europe for some nine hours, and so on for three 
days or more. It was as hopeful as it could be. Frederick took to him, 
and believed in him, relaxed his rule ; ordered him an allowance of a ducat 
a day, three horses, a servant, kitchen furniture. And then—it was hard— 
Mr. Mitchell, the English Ambassador, having reported all that, added 
to it on his own account, that Emin was nevertheless to leave immediately 
he had dined, return to the army of Prince Ferdinand in Hanover, and 
stay there. Emin was cut to the heart, but obeyed. His description of 
Frederick is so good that I must afford it here : 

I will do my endeavour to describe the King of Prussia’s person and his way 
of living. He is no taller than Emin the Persian, he has a short neck, he has one of 
the finest made heads ever I saw in my life, with a noble forehead ; he wears a false 
wigg, he has very handsome nose. His eyes are grey, sharp and lively, ready to pearce 
one through and through. He likes a man that looks him in the face when he is 
talking to him. He is well made everywhere, with a bend back, not stooped at all, 
like many Europeans. His voice is the sweetest and clearest I ever heard. He takes 
a great quantity of Spanish snuff, from his nose down to the buckles of his shoes 
or boots is all painted with that confounded stuff. His hands are as red as paint, 
as if he was a painter, grizy (sic) all over. . . . All the satisfaction that I have, 
which is great enough, that I have seen Czsar alive, nay twenty times greater, he 
is more like King Solomon, for he rules his nation by wisdom and understanding. . . . 

That was in a letter to his ““ Magnanimous Queen of the East, Glory 
of the World,” Mrs. Montagu, to whom, after a fruitless campaign in 
Westphalia, he presently returned, ready now for his main adventure 
and more assistance. Once more, he collected funds from his friends— 
the Duke of Northumberland one hundred pounds a year for three years, 
Mrs. Montagu twenty guineas, Lord Lyttelton ten guineas—and with 
some of that in hand, and the rest on paper, he wrote a letter ‘‘ To the most 
splendid, most Christian King Heraclius of Georgia and Armenia,” 
announcing himself as ready and able to enter into his service, and to 
carry with him “ men skilful in all things a you give me encouragement) 
to strengthen and polish your kingdom, like the kingdoms of Europe.” 
That was a liberal offer, of which, however, King Heraclius, probably 
thinking that the less his kingdom was polished the more likely it was 
to put up with himself, took no notice whatever. 
t took more than mere inattention to quench Emin. He went out to 
Armenia, vid Italy and Alexandretta, reached Erzeroum, and wrote again 
to Heraclius, whom he now discovered to be, not king, but Prince of Georgia, 
with a father, the titular king, alive and in Russia. He addressed it, therefore, 
“To his high Mightiness Prince Heraclius of Georgia, whom G 
preserve,” and called attention to the dangers which he had successfully 
encountered, in spite of the great discouragement his Highness’s silence 
had caused him. He then reported, with, I must certainly think, a want 
of tact, 
part of an instruction from my father in Bengal... . He says that upon condition 
you will be graciously pleased to confer upon me the most in auatie honour of 
thinking me worthy to be made, by the order of the Church of God, your Highness’s 
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son-in-law, and will grant a certificate, signed and sealed by your Highness, and 
attested by two bishops or priests, he orders me to repair to your court ; but if you 
consent not to this condition, he, my father Hoosep, has charged me not to venture 
entering your territories. 


I doubt whether, out of a fairy tale, a young man with one hundred pounds 
a year for three years (which was the Duke of Northumberland’s benefac- 
tion) has ever sent such a letter to a reigning prince before—for Heraclius 
was, in fact, reigning though his father Tahmurus was alive. The 
Archbishop of Tiflis, however, promised to deliver it, and may have done 
so. If he did, it is not wonderful that Emin had no better luck with it than 
with its forerunner ; but that did not prevent him from enjoying himself 
greatly. 

Emin came hither—(Aleppo)—set out in the depth of winter, went to Armenia, 
and came back again like a comet, but did no damage in the world ; for finding 
the Armenians equally few in numbers and reduced thoroughly to slavery, he 
resolved to go among the Turcoman clans, wild mountaineers about Antioch and 
Scanderoon, and harangue them into a design to take possession of this city of 
Aleppo, and then proceed upon farther exploits. 


Such is the account of a Dr. Patrick Russell to the Turkey Merchants 
Company. “‘ With immense difficulty and many expostulations,” he was 
dissuaded, and sent back to England. “ If he had not hearkened to us, the 
consequence of his enterprise would unavoidably have been fatal to all 
the Christian subjects in the Ottoman Empire.” Not a doubt of it, of course. 
It was very well for Mrs. Montagu and the Duke of Northumberland to 
exalt a comic-opera hero ; but Dr. Russell knew what he was doing. Emin 
was a case for Alexandre Dumas, but not for Christian traders in ‘Turkey, 
just then. 

He was back in England in 1761, and “ stayed in London about eight 
months, very busy all the time to find ways and means for going to 
Petersburg.”’ Needless to say he found both. Lord Bath gave him a letter 
to our ambassador, Mr. Jonas Hanway procured him a passport from 
Prince Galitzin ; the Duke’s benefaction was continued. He wrote his 
adieux in a hurry to ‘‘ the Queen of the Universe,” begged her to write to 
her “‘ distracted slave,’’ and off he went. In Petersburg he contrived to 
see and to interest T'ahmurus, father of Heraclius, and so-called King of 
Georgia, in so far as a needy and seedy exile living on Russian charity 
ould be interested in anything but money. The legend which accompanied 
Emin, that he was backed by the Duke of Northumberland with a cool 
nillion, no doubt assisted. But Tahmurus, who had broken with his son 
ind heir, not only could not help towards an introduction, but also very 
sromptly died. At the same time died the Empress Elizabeth ; so Emin, 
s he says, “ was left again fatherless and motherless ”—which is not very 
ind to Mrs. Montagu and the Duke. 

But a man like Emin took fathers and mothers in his stride, and found 
. new father in Count Worontzoff and the inklings of a mother in the 
Duchess of Holstein, who was to become Catherine the Great. With a 
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letter from Worontzoff to the coy Heraclius he set off in mid-winter again 
for Moscow and Astrakhan ; and there at last he found his man, to make 
or mar the foolish fates, as might be. ; 

He was to mar them. Greek had met Greek this time. Heraclius was a 
jaded and cunning Oriental, with no illusions left about his country or 
himself, too tired to have any at command for anybody else. Nevertheless, 
a million is a million (the legend had preceded Emin), and he was all smiles 
until he ascertained—from Emin himself, who concealed nothing—that 
the hero was unprovided with anything more substantial than unlimited 
brass, the heart of a lion, and one hundred pounds a year. That learned, 
Heraclius saw but one thing to do—by all means or any means to get 
rid of Emin. It was nothing like so easy as it sounded. Emin sat tight, 
plotted with Armenians on all hands, embroiled himself with the Persians, 
and made things most uncomfortable for Heraclius. Imprisonment did 
little ; Emin went under for a time ; but ladies—‘* Armenian angels ” and 
what not—generally rescued him ; and he bobbed up somewhere at the 
head of 1200 Turcomans. I don’t suppose ey man in Europe before or 
since his time made a hundred a year go as far as Emin did. However, 
there is an end to all things, and Heraclius did at last shake off his 
succubus. Emin wandered leisurely back to Bengal, picking up a wife 
and begetting a son or sons upon the way. There, finally, he sat down to 
write the Memoirs from which my extracts are taken. How true they may 
be I have no means of knowing, but if they are as true as they are voluminous 
they must be gospel. I have seldom handled a more immense book of 
Memoirs. You could lay them for a foundation stone, or begin to build 
a bridge with them. But vastly entertaining. Very little happened : Emin 
did nothing but amuse himself at other people’s expense—but that he 
should have done any of it and survived it is exceedingly much. 

Another sparrow ah the East, Mlle. Aissé of Circassia, was similarly 
cared for by a French providence a few years before we took charge of 
our Emin. But she, you may say, fell upon her feet, when in the open 
market of Stamboul M. d’Argental bought her, a child of four years old. 
Emin, on the other hand, had to scramble to his as best he could, and did 
not find them till he had sounded many deeps of distress. She was beautiful 
and unhappy; Emin was as happy as a king, much happier than 
Kings Tahmurus and Heraclius. Mademoiselle wrote charming letters, 
and so did Emin. One of his is addressed “ ‘To the Wisdom of Europe, 
Sister to the great King of Prussia, excellent Mrs. Montagu.” Mlle. Aissé 
did not beat that, I believe. . 
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Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. The 
Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 
R. MICHAEL SADLEIR, hitherto known as a novelist, has written 


an admirable and important book in his Excursions in Victorian 

Bibliography (Chaundy & Cox, 21s.). The authors he has chosen 

to deal with are Anthony Trollope, Benjamin Disraeli, Frederick 
Marryat, Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, G. J. Whyte-Melville, Mrs. Gaskell, 
and Herman Melville. The list in itself is a remarkable one ; it excludes the 
greatest novelists of the age, yet it can give us eight writers all of whom are, 
after an interval of some seventy years (to choose a round figure), still alive (in the 
spirit) and read. Let me make a list of one book by each of them—Barchester Towers, 
Lothair, Peter Simple, The Woman in White, It’s Never Too Late to Mend, Katerfelto, 
Cranford, and Moby Dick. Could any list of titles be a higher testimony to the excel- 
lence of the Victorian novelists ? I, who am no novel-reader, have read six out of those 
eight books, and it would be pretty safe to bet that nine out of every ten readers of 
this periodical could say as much—and probably more. When people cast easy slights 
upon the Victorian age they forget how large a proportion of our choice and habitual 
reading comes to us even from the minor writers of that age. Will it be possible, 
seventy years hence, to say as much of Edwardian and Georgian times ? Another 
thought that occurs to me, after having read Mr. Sadleir’s book, is the closeness with 
which these novelists stuck to their last. They wrote almost exclusively novels, and 
of the books of verse, volumes of essays, and pamphlets, that would figure very largely 
in bibliographies of similar writers (if there are any similar writers) of to-day, there 
is here the merest handful. In the same way, when one comes to think of it, the 
Victorian poets stuck to their poetry. This is not the place to discuss at lengths literary 
opics of this sort, but perhaps I may be allowed just to draw attention to the point, 
ind to suggest its investigation, and the analysis of its causes and effects, as a subject 
or an essay which I, for one, should be glad to see written. Perhaps Mr. Sadleir will 
ittempt it ? But to return to my job ; each section (save one) of this volume opens 
vith an essay on the writer in question, and an excellent bibliography of his first 
ditions then follows. The books that Mr. Sadleir has not been able to examine 
yersonally are very few indeed, and these he distinguishes by an asterisk. He has 
aid particular attention to bindings, end-papers, advertisements, and such details, 
nd, in doing so, has done a job which badly needed doing. He is very modest in his 
laims and suggests that there are many things which he does not know. Probably 
here never was a bibliography that was complete in every detail—completeness being 
ne of the things that is seemingly unattainable in this world—but I think there 
aust be very few people who could add much to this volume, and that it will be 
aany years—in all likelihood—before it is superseded. Finally, let me add that 
{r. Sadleir opens his volume with a charming Advertisement, in which he defends 
1e collection of first editions in general and of three-volume novels in particular, 
nd wherein, also, he tells us that he is one of those “‘ who love three volumes of a novel 
yr their very spacing and ornate expansiveness, who find shelves of cloth or labelled 
iplets more beautiful than any other shelves, to whom, in short, the collection 
ud the reading of Victorian first editions is romance and quiet happiness.” Every 
»0k-collector does not feel that way about Mr. Sadleir’s heroes, but, if he is the right 
nd of collector, there is some sort of book that so affects him, and he will sympathise. 
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OLUME V of Autograph Prices Current (25s.) reached me recently. This was 

one of the publications originated by the late E. H. Courville, and the present 
volume is the first to appear since his death. Autograph Prices Current is now edited 
by Mr. A. J. Herbert, who also publishes it from 1 Barton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
The period covered in the volume before me is that from August 1919 to July 1921. 
Mr. Herbert has not been able to include in this illuminated MSS., but hopes to do 
so in his next part, to be published in the coming autumn. I cannot honestly say that 
I have read this work through from cover to cover, but what dipping I have done 
has certainly been agreeable (for copious quotations are given from the letters and 
other documents described) and seems to show that the compiler has done his job 
well. Once I “‘ spotted ” an instance where he has been led by a sale catalogue into 
copying, not an error, but a rather curiously insufficient description. It refers to two 
manuscript poems by Burns, sold at Sotheby’s on December 15, 1920, for £645. 
These were described in the catalogue thus : 

The first is the famous set of humorous verses beginning : 

Here, land o’ Cakes, and brither Scots, 


The other begins : 
Thou ling’ring star, with lessening ray, 
That lov’st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usher’st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn ; etc. 


“ The other ”’ is, of course, one of the most famous (though not one of the best) of 
all Burns’s poems, the lines “‘ To Mary in Heaven,” deeply beloved the world over 
by the more sentimentally disposed of mankind. It is rather odd that neither the 
auctioneers nor Mr. Herbert noticed this. 


S is recorded in the “ Literary Intelligence ” in this month’s Mercury, April 11 
was the bicentenary of the birth of Christopher Smart. Perhaps it may interest 

some of my readers to be reminded that Smart is lucky in being one of the compara- 
tively few eighteenth-century writers who have been competently bibliographised, 
for a qt hid of his writings was compiled by Mr. G. J. Gray and published b 
the Bibliographical Society in 1903. This biblio phy goes not only into the details 
of Smart’s books and pamphlets, but into those of his contributions to such periodicals 
as The Student, or Oxford and Cambridge Monthly Miscellany and The Midwife : or 
Old Woman’s Magazine. In these publications Smart used many amusing pseudon 
such as Mary Midnight, Zosimus Zephyr, and Ebenezer Pentweazle of ‘Truro. Those 
who wish to get a general idea of Smart’s activities cannot do better than look up 
Mr. Gray’s bibliography. 


READER of these Notes, stirred by my frequent quotations from more or less 

4 Lobscure poets, has addressed a poem to me, My modesty would have suppressed 
it, but unfortunately the Editor happened to see it, and he insists on my printing it 
So here it is : ’ 

You taunt us from your “ literary columns,” 

With wondrous legends that yourselves create ; 

Of subtle couplets hid in thrice-dead poets, 

And lines of lyrics, lovely, but sedate. 


Of beauties lost in massive folios . . . . 

And on you rhapsodize, till I, too, lust 

For minor poets bound in polished calf ; 

From sunless shelves, sere in deep layered dust. 
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You tell of rarer items, in mint state, 
Edges uncut, first issues and unbound ; 
I visualize them keenly as I read— 
There, ready, waiting only to be found ! 


O ! digger in dry mould of dusty leaves, 

You too shall follow that same route they went ; 

Those Dyers, Tickells, Hughes’, and Arbuthnots ... . 
Let poetasters die, and be content. 


Old poets of two centuries ago, 

Leave them untroubled in their dreamless rest. 

If you are satisfied—what should I care ? and why ? 

And yet, I thrill unto your tales, and also quest. “a. 


That is certainly the first poem ever addressed to me, and almost certainly it will 
prove to be the last. Yet I have had my brief moment of glory ! A poem has been 
written to me! It makes me feel like Queen Elizabeth, or Oliver Cromwell, or the 
River Duddon. 


#4 ROM the University of London Press Ltd., 17 Warwick Square, E.C.4, comes 
a Catalogue of the Manuscripts and Autograph Letters in the University Library 
. . . with a description of the manuscript life of Edward, Prince of Wales, The Black 
Prince, by Chandos the Herald, compiled by Mr. Reginald Arthur Rye, Goldsmith’s 
Librarian of the University of London. These manuscripts are all at the University 
Library in South Kensington. ‘The Life of the Black Prince is a metrical chronicle 
in French verse, written, on seventy oblong octavo leaves of vellum, by an English 
scribe at the end of the fourteenth century. Mr. Rye reproduces as a frontispiece to 
his catalogue a full-page miniature, from the verso of folio 2 of this manuscript ; 
the upper part of the miniature represents the ‘Three Persons of the Holy Trinity, 
and the lower part the Black Prince kneeling. ‘This valuable document is the property 
of the Prince of Wales, who has placed it on permanent loan in the University 
Library. 


NOTES ON SALES 


AST month I mentioned briefly that the sale of the Burdett Coutts library is 
UL to take place at Sotheby’s on May 15, 16 and 17. The greatest interest, of course, 
attaches to the Daniel copy of the first folio of Shakespeare (which Baroness Burdett 
Coutts bought in 1864 for 682 guineas, though no prudent man would care to prophesy 
what sum it will now fetch), to another copy of the first folio, with the rare leaf 
having the end of Romeo and Juliet on the recto and the beginning of Troilus and 
Cressida on the verso, and to a copy of the Poems of 1640. Both the Daniel folio and 
the Poems are contained in a casket made from a piece of the wood of Herne’s oak, 
which was given to the Baroness by Queen Victoria, when the old tree was blown 
down in 1863. There is also in this library a fine copy of the fourth folio. But these 
Shakespeare books are by no means the only things of great importance in this sale. 
There is, for example, the original manuscript of Pope’s Pastorals, four in number 
with An Essay on Pastoral, all written by the poet when a boy in a hand very neatly 
imitating italic and roman print, and bearing in Pope’s later hand the following 
een h h hands of Mr. Walsh, Mr. Congreve 

: i is that w°* past thro ye hands of Mr. Walsh, ; ; 

Beha ceevericg, be. Garth, Mr- Granville, Me; Southeed Se Ae Sheers, Sr W. 
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Trumbull, L’ Halifax, L’ Wharton, Marq. of Dorchest", D. of Bucks, &c. Only ye 
3" Eclog was written since some of these saw ye other 3. w*" were written as they here 
stand w" y° essay, Anno 1704.—/Etat. mez, 16. 


The Alterations from this Copy were upon y® objections of some of these, or my own. 


There are also many interesting manuscripts and letters, among them David 
Garrick’s autograph copy of his epitaph on Hogarth, and also a letter from 
Dr. Johnson to Garrick criticising Garrick’s first attempt at this epitaph and enclosing 
a draft of his own. Another most important section of this sale is that of the Dickens 
letters and manuscripts. There are more than eight hundred letters from the novelist 
to Miss (afterwards Baroness) Burdett-Coutts, and these will first be offered in one 
lot. If the reserve is not reached in this way, they will then be offered in almost 
two hundred lots. It is much to be hoped that this wonderful series will not be broken 
up. There are also several Dickens first editions, and the autograph manuscript of 
The Haunted Man and the Ghost’s Bargain, together with a letter from Dickens 
presenting it to Miss Burdett-Coutts. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


Vie: MAGGS BROTHERS, of 34 and 35 Conduit Street, W., have issued 
two very fine catalogues (Nos. 422 and 423) of English literature from the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth century. As these two lists contain between them some two 
thousand three hundred items, I rather shrink from the task of writing a short and 
comprehensive note about them. Let me say, however, that they will be found 
extremely good reading by book-collectors and most valuable as books of reference. 
As an example of the latter point, I may mention the copy of the first edition of 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, two volumes, octavo, 1719, for which {150 is asked. Here 
Messrs. Maggs give a note of about half a page on the “ points ”’ of the first issue of 
this book. They tell us that Professor W. P. ‘Trent, of Columbia University, believes 
that any one of four combinations of “‘ apply” or “‘ apyly ” in the Preface and of 
“Pilot” or “ Pilate” on page 343 of Volume I, might have been bought on the 
day of issue, April 25, 1719. 


sa ier alphabetical series of catalogues being issued at present by Messrs. Pickering 
& Chatto, of 1 King Street, St. James’, S.W.1, continues, and the latest to 
appear is No. 198, covering the entries from “ Jesuit ” to ‘‘ Marvell.” Probably the 
most important book in this part is a first edition of Thomas 4 Kempis’ Imitation of 
Christ [1471], folio, a large copy measuring twelve by eight and a quarter inches, of 
which the price is £600. From this we may pass, by way of such books as Thomas 
Lodge’s The Wounds of Civil War, first edition, 4to, 1594, £320, Richard Lovelace’s 
Lucasta, first issue of the first edition, 8vo, 1649, the copy belonging to Joanna Cesar, 
the poet’s sister, £350, through almost every gradation of value to such comparatively 
cheap, but agreeable, things as a first edition of Langhorne’s Fables of Flora, 4to, 
1771, which costs only half-a-guinea. This last is a book of which I, personally, am 
very fond, and from which I have several times quoted in these Notes. 


I, A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 
OFFSET PRINTING AND ILLUSTRATION 


F late years the method of printing known as litho-offset has, with the 
help of photography, been making great strides in the way of improvement ; 
and one by one the difficulties which beset its infancy seem to be yielding 
to research, experiment, and practical skill. Its latest development is due 

to the astonishing enterprise of the owners of a north-country bi-weekly newspaper, 
the Blackpool Times, who opened the present year by printing their paper entirely 
by offset. Their venture seems likely to prove the first step towards a revolution in 
newspaper printing. The copies of the newspaper which I have before me suggest 
also that offset will in time supplant many of our present ways of printing and 
illustrating books. The text and advertisements of the Blackpool Times are set up 
with linotype slugs and case-type, as usual; but instead of being printed direct 
from the relief, as are most other news- 
papers, both the letterpress and the photo- 
graphic illustrations are transferred to the 
lithographic surface, and thence again to 
the rubber offset sheet, from which they 
are printed on to the paper. The type- 
matter—we must no longer call it letter- 
press—prints, when at its best, with 
clearness and faithfulness. Compared with 
print direct from type or from stereo- 
plates, the impression has a_ softened, 
matt-like look, although it loses little in 
sharpness of outline. Indeed, it sometimes 
has a brilliancy wanting in most 
newspaper printing. More wonderful still 
are the illustrations, some of them as 
large as the page; they reproduce the 
photographic tones with some of the soft 
matt appearance of collotype prints. The 
paper used is.a cheap mechanical wood 
“news,” and it has at least the merit of 
being free from the mineral loading or 
coating which gives nastiness to the papers 
enerally used for printing half-tone blocks. 
Bren as printed on this common, rough 
paper, the illustrations generally show a 
yood deal better than do those of other 
sheap illustrated newspapers. Instead of 
the coarse screen used for most newspaper 
Illustration, that used for the offset method 
s so fine as to be invisible. The printing 
s not uniformly good ; but improvement 
may come with practice. BOOKPLATE by RONALD SIMPSON 
If a cheap country newspaper can be From ‘‘ The Bookplate” Xo. 3. 
wrinted so well by photo-litho offset, it needs — By permission of MR. JAMES GUTHRIE. 
M 
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little imagination to foresee that before long the same method will be used for the 
printing of illustrated books, enabling photographs to be reproduced and printed 
with the text on rough paper of strong fibre instead of those coated “‘ art” papers 
which alone take impressions of half-tone blocks with the fullest brilliancy. It is 
possible, too, that photo-litho offset may in time supersede stereotyping for reprints 
of books. 


ANOTHER LOVAT FRASER 
BOOK 


HE Luck of the Bean Rows (Daniel 

O’Connor) is a “ fairy-tale for lucky 
children,” translated from the French of 
Charles Nodier ; and the sixty large octavo 
pages of text are illustrated with about half 
as many little drawings by Claud Lovat 
Fraser. These have been printed in colour 
by Mr. Harold Curwen, who has tried to put 
Fraser’s own feeling into the work, and has 
once more proved himself able to do so. 
The illustrations are printed in the text, 
the key outlines being printed from zinco 
blocks with the letterpress, those gay flat colours in which Lovat Fraser revelled 
being added. The text is set in large type (14-point Imprint) to a very 
narrow measure ; but as it is impossible to “‘ justify ” a big type with a short length of 
line without very bad and uneven spacing, Mr. Curwen has preferred not to “ justify ” 
his lines at all : instead he has left the ends ragged as in printed poetry. In most books 
that would offend as an affectation ; in this it looks and is entirely right. Many of 
the sheets had to be worked at night, and the difficulty of printing colours by night 
was met by the use of the Sheringham Artificial Light, which by means of certain ray- 
filtering screens restores to colours their daylight values. The book is bound in paper 
boards of a fusily pattern in black, blue, green, red and yellow, perhaps according 
to Lovat Fraser’s own designs. The quality of the cover paper, unlike that of the text, 
is poor : it will hardly stand the wear which is the appointed lot of a children’s book 
more even than of any other. On this page are shown some of the drawings, — 
necessarily printed in outline only, without the colours to which in the book they 
owe so large a measure of their charm. The reader’s own “ lucky child,” if he is 
lucky enough to have one, might be allowed to fill them in with his paint-box. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NEW BYRON LETTERS 
(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—Nobody can read the new Byron letters attentively without a growing uneasiness 

about the copies from which they have been printed. Of course, in the one side of an 
intimate correspondence a hundred years old one expects to find obscurities ; but here 
(chiefly in the letters to Lady Melbourne) there is sentence after sentence which one feels 
could hardly have made sense at any epoch or in any circumstances ; and when, as occasion- 
ally happens, the necessary correction is obvious, suspicion of the transcriber deepens, and 
it becomes apparent that the editor is, as the Greek exercise-books would say, escaping his 
Ow? notice printing nonsense. I will give a few instances, trivial but, I think, significant. 

Volume I, p. 78: “ I only wish you thought your influence worth a ‘ boast,’ . . . when 
it is the highest compliment paid to myself. To you it would be more, for (besides the little 
value of the thing) you have seen enough to convince you how easily I am governed by 
anyone’s presence. . . .” “‘ More” should be “ none.” 

Volume I, p. 156: “. . . perhaps the present suspense would be alleviated by the worst 
positive event that could happen.” ‘“‘ Positive’’ should be “ possible,” as appears from the 
next letter, which begins : ‘‘ By the ‘ worst possible,’ I doubtless meant the event which . . . 
may be very probable.” 

Volume I, p. 172: “ This victory ! Sad mark ; nothing but conquest abroad and high 
health at home. Only think what a disappointment.” I cannot prove it, but surely “‘ mark ” 
should be ‘ work.” : 

Volume I, p. 242: “. . . the quantity of domestic lectures I should faithfully detail, 
without mutual comments thereupon.” For “ without ” read “ with our.” 

Volume I, p. 273 : “ I never threw obstacles in the way ; on the contrary, she has been 
more urgent than even you, that I should go to Seaham.” “I” is meaningless ; evidently 
the initial of a woman’s name is wanted, and the context points to “ A.,” z.e., Augusta Leigh. 

Volume II, p. 27 : “ But Signor Camboni, upon his seeing moiety, went into choler, and 
then into the box, reprobating his wife, and bestemmiarto nobilimente her Cavaliero.” Here 
“his seeing ” should certainly be “ seeing his.”” Byron may have written nobilimente, but 
_ scarcely “‘ Cavaliero,” having written “ Cavaliere,” as he has, in the sentence before ; and 
to put “‘ bestemmiarto ” when one means “ bestemmiando ” is not a human mistake at all. 

olume II, p. 203 : After mentioning Cain, A Vision of Fudgment, and The Irish Avatar, 
_ Byron says: “I am mistaken if the two letters are not after your own radical heart.” No 
letters are in question ; read “ latter.” ; ; 

Volume II. p. 232: “ It don’t much matter how a man is scalped after thirty years of 
age.” This aphorism, pessimistic even for Byron, refers to an unsatisfactory bust of himself. 
For “ scalped ” read the jocular word “ sculped,” which R. L. Stevenson also used in 
letters. Eee alba 

Volume II. p. 242. Mrs. Shelley writes : “ It is rimint pimint, and follage, and all that, 
which makes oe dislike entering into the [Liberal] journal.” For follage, read foliage. ‘The 
references are to Leigh Hunt’s book of that name and to his Story of Rimini. ; a 

I may add that a number of misprints, such as Lord Toppington ' for Foppington, 
“ Cara” for “ Caro”? (Lamb), and Lord “ Castlecorner” for “ Castlecomer,”’ are lucky 
to have got past the distinguished proof-readers whose services are acknowledged in the 
ame not the skill or knowledge to carry this matter far, but I think I have written enough 
to show that the present text needs ae tidying-up before it is fit to take its place in a 

ition of Byron’s correspondence. 
aay I tks this secoetiiity to offer an emendation in one of Lady Melbourne’s letters to 


Byron, printed on p. 146 of Lady Airlie’s In Whig Society ? 
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“Poor Annabella, her innocent Eyes will have to contend with the Black & probably 
experienced ones of yr. Innamorata [Lady Caroline Lamb]. Recollect in the meantime 
how much they will improve if she should be in love with you, the others are acquernis 
[sic] & will be no better.” I believe the “ sic ” word should be “ aguerris,” which is roughly 
equivalent to “‘ experienced,” and thus gives exactly the sense required.—Yours, etc., 

5 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, March 2nd. E. Marsu 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 
(To the Editor of Tue LONDON MERcuRY) 


arog is one episode in Gilbert’s career that I never saw mentioned at the time of 
his death or in any life or paper on him. That is that he donned the bluejacket’s rig and 
joined the Naval Volunteers in 1874. Gilbert joined No. 1 Battery, R.N.A.V., which was 
largely composed of Stock Exchange men. At the Easter of that year I had the pleasure 
of marching side by side with him in full kit and sennit hats, from the drill ship President, 
in South-West India Docks, to North Greenwich, and then across the Thames to the old 
wooden frigate Fisguard that was moored opposite Greenwich Hospital. We lived on 
board her the three or four days and went up to the Boys’ School for drill and instruction. 
I don’t know that the R.N.A.V. was much good in the scheme of national defence, but 
it was the best sporting club in London. If you will look up a file of the Graphic for that 
year week after Easter you will find a column account of it, signed “‘ W. S. Gilbert.”” We 
always thought afterwards that that was the first idea of Pinafore. I used to go (up to the 
gallery—the only place one could push in) to the first nights at the Old Opera Conant and 
the Savoy later, and have always thought that one of the most nervous things for a first 
night was the beginning of the second act of Jolanthe. Instead of a chorus an empty stage 
with just the sentry-box and sentry, and, after a pause, to start off that song without support 
of any kind. The ‘‘ Capt. Shaw ” song was, if I remember dates right, extra piquant, as Shaw 
had fairly recently been a witness in the Divorce Court in a cause célébre. About the overtures 
Arthur Sullivan was a most indolent man, and I always heard they were arran and 
orchestrated by Frank Cellier from scattered notes and instructions given him by Sullivan 
after much pressing, sometimes only some thirty-six hours before the curtain went up. 
Were musical pieces really better in those days ? Offenbach is still sometimes played, and 
Les Cloches de Corneville, which I saw in 1878 or early 1879, at the Globe (Newcastle Street), 
pa Pleyes by aris § pee oe least the music was all by one man, and not a sort 
of joint stock company. Apologising for a long letter.—Yours, etc. 
he Stock ar ate tind ECs ss 23rd. "eee Ovp Savorarp 


(To the Editor of THe LoNpoN Mercury) 


IR,—Idleness and the “‘ tuppenny ” stamp prevented my writing to correct Mr. Clennell 
Wilkinson’s statement in your March number. Mr. Hough’s partial correction, however, 
impels me—and bang goes “ tuppence ” ! 
or The Mikado read The Chisha : and so we attain, to that extent, the perfection of 
truth (at least, I hope we do !).—Yours, etc., C. E. La 
50A Albemarle Street, London, W.r1. een 


~~ 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


Salzburg, March 1922 


HE rulers of German literature during the last thirty years are celebrating, 

one after another, their seventieth birthdays. They change from the revolu- 

tionaries as which they began into persons with something to celebrate ; and 

youth, impatiently pressing forward, takes some pleasure in treating them as 
ld fogeys. Maximilian Harden, who has opened this series of jubilees, is still inwardly 
y far the youngest of ‘hese old gentlemen. He went early into the battle, for he was a 
ghter from the beginning, and he has remained a fighter even till to-day. Battle was 
is element to such an extent that sometimes he seems to resemble one of those men 
f arms of old times who had no other occupation and who in their joy in combat 
id not ask very much why and wherefore and against whom it was. He has often been 
sproached with this, he has always been accused of caring nothing for the matter in 
uestion, only for the noise and the joy of making a disturbance, the adventure, the 
mell of powder. Many have believed him to be a duellist who requires occupation 
bove all things, and is continually in quarrelsome mood. But one can see that he is 
10re than this from the fact that, if it is not always the best cause for which he fights, 
is always the most dangerous, often almost a forlorn hope, a cause without hope 
om the first. I have known him since 1890, when I came from Paris to Berlin, rich 
nly in hopes, plans and desires, unknown, without counsel or position, and met the 
yrmer provincial actor, who was as forsaken in the strange city as I. During this long 
eriod of time I have watched his stormy, almost adventurous career, and I have 
ften enough had to shake my head at it, for he has attacked men whom I consider 
orthy, and poured scorn on things which I value. But now when I look back and 
onsider the sum of his career, I cannot but say that his passionate readiness to support 
1e oppressed and the defenceless and the weak, his recklessness of his own advantage 
nd his own safety demand admiration, and that the deep generosity of his nature 
ines out so strongly that one is not aware of the shadows. If at times he almost 
ssembles a Don Quixote, we must not forget how much real courage was required 
) tilt against the windmills of the Kaiser. We must not forget that when the youthful 
[arden shared that now almost legendary bottle of wine with the old and fallen 
hancellor in the Sachsenwald, Bismarck was held by official Germany to be un vieux 
ydoteur, over whom people shrugged their shoulders. Harden has been reproached 
ith his changes of opinion but, at bottom, through all these supposed changes, he has 
mained the same. He has always been found on the opposite side to public opinion. 
lways the public has given way to him ; but at the same moment he has crossed over to 
1e other side. Public opinion has never caught him up, he has been too quick for it, and 
lis is what his slow fellow-countrymen cannot forgive him. And there is something 
ore. German as may be his joy in combat, his spirit of contradiction, his craving to 
> always, as it were, the minority in person, welcome as are these traits in him to the 
rerage German citizen, the use he makes of them estranges people. The German is 
scustomed to use a sabre but Harden fights with a rapier. And he is so in love with 
e art of sword-play, he is so proud of fighting well, that at times the cause for which 
2 fights seems to be much less important to him than his own skill. He is indeed, 
hen he begins his battles, always in earnest about his cause, but it does happen 
sw and again that in his sheer delight in the art of fence he forgets what the battle is 
yout. He will perhaps think hardly of me, if he reads this, but I must take the risk 
id speak out. I believe that fundamentally he is not a politician at all but a born 
tist of a very high order. But he is an artist of a French, rather than of a German, 
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order. His spirit derives from the French writers of the eighteenth century, fron 
Beaumarchais and Diderot and Voltaire. Only his strange preference for long, over 
grown, sometimes almost inextricable sentences conceals this. 

Meanwhile we are girding ourselves to celebrate the sixtieth birthday of Gerhar 
Hauptmann ; and he also is girding himself for this purpose. At the same time whe 
I first met the young Harden, I also became acquainted with Hauptmann. He, toc 
came by a detour into literature. Harden began life as an actor, Hauptmann as | 
sculptor. We got to know one at his Friedensfest, his second play and his first success 
He then resembled the young Schiller, but now he looks more like the old Goethe 
He has also had moments in which he resembles Gerhart Hauptmann, and in sucl 
quiet hours I like him best. We used to sit together more than ten years ago in th 
garden on the Festspiellhiigel at Bayreuth ; and there often his spirit rang out so purel 
that it made my heart beat. In a quiet corner of his heart Hauptmann is so simple an 
unaffected, so close to nature, so far removed from the influences of the time : he ha 
remained, in the best sense, so much “ of the people,” that no other German poe 
now writing can be compared with him in this respect. No other German poet to-da 
has so eevee in him that is natural, no other is so little an artist, no other is so redolen 
of German soil. Whenever his work comes from the poor man of the people, whic 
at bottom he is, it conquers us. But it does not always come from this source. He ha 
at times fits of ambition which lure him over the frontiers of his genius ; and in thi 
he is very German. For, as it is typical of the German never to be content with himsel 
but always to wish to transcend his own limitations, so it is typical of the Germa: 
poet that poetry is not enough. He will not be merely a poet, he wishes to be a 
a prophet, almost a kind of saint, and in any case the spokesman of his people, it 
counsellor and agent, the man in whom it most puts its trust. Every German poe 
plays in secret with the idea of being a sort of Goethe, even if only in a modest wa 
and for a small circle. And since this is a national disease among German poets, w 
cannot be surprised if Hauptmann has been to a certain extent infected by it. An 
indeed when, as in his recent visit to Vienna, which was something almost like a publi 
progress, it appears how ill the mantle of the “ great man” suits him, how ill z 
ease he feels in it, how little talent he has for this kind of thing, this of itself speak 
in his praise. Exactly what is best in his quiet, honest, almost shy nature withstand 
every attempt to make a show of him. On these occasions he looks like any worth 
simple man of the people who, for bravery at a fire or because he has saved a chil 
from drowning, is being publicly decorated and, in his embarrassment, does not kno} 
how he ought to behave and wishes only that it were all well over. But fortunately hi 
old publisher, S. Fischer, has shown us again the young, the true, the quite uncele 
brated Hauptmann by publishing his latest work, Anna, a country love-poem i 
hexameters. It is bucolic, a thing of fields and meadows and stables, a litt! 
reminiscent of Voss, the translator of Homer and the author of Luise, and also some 
what in the style of Goethe. But the original note of Hauptmann gushes out of it s 
purely, with so much “atthed over the heart, that we become, like the poet, as we liste 
to him, thirty years y unger. It is a remarkable thing that Thomas Mann, perhag 
the most powerful of all the German novelists of our time, has never moved us s 
Prrecher)” by any of his great novels as by the hexameters of his Gesang vom Kindche 

Fischer). So now the German nation has not taken to its heart any work of its greate: 
dramatist so much as this lovely country-poem about a farm on Silesian soil. 

The Inselverlag has performed a great service by its new edition of a book whic 
has long been out of print and forgotten, but which is the master-piece of a famot 
poet whose name is highly rated in all text-books, though nobody remembers his tw 
chief works, because everybody contents himself with a pleasing work of his yout 
unimportant as it is when compared with his greater achievements. Adalbert Stifte 
an Austrian and a friend of Grillparzer, became in his youth a favourite writer « 
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nation through his Studien, a collection of reflective tales. But readers are obstinate 
1d demand that as a writer has begun, so shall he go on; and this is true of all 
untries. When Stifter attempted something new instead of contenting himself with 
€ repetition of those little reflective stories, the reader was disappointed : no matter 
ow beautiful it might be, it was not what was expected of Stifter. So his Nachsammer 
mained unread, though Nietzsche counted it among the few things which stand 
it in German prose literature and deserve to be read again and again. His last, 
irest and finest work, the finest, in my opinion, which has appeared in the German 
nguage since Goethe, the Witiko, was so much misunderstood that it soon vanished 
om the German memory and Nietzsche, who was enthusiastic about Stifter, did not 
iow it. Nietzsche did not know even its name, the truest followers of Stifter were 
a loss when the conversation turned on Witiko, and even his own biographer, Raimund 
ein, failed him here. For many years I have preached to the deaf, asserting that 
“itiko has a spiritual elevation and an artistic beauty such as cannot be found else- 
here in our literature since the Wahlverwandschaften. But Witiko was out of print, 
was hardly ever sought out in libraries, and it had the reputation of being tedious. 
ow the Inselverlag has had the courage to reprint it and, behold, all the world is 
tonished to find how exciting it is. It does indeed seem almost providential that it 
jould emerge from its fifty years of oblivion just now when it seems to Central Europe 
) topical ; for this novel of Bohemia in the twelfth century deals with our own 
‘oblems, with the problems of this very time. It has been called a ‘‘ Bohemian Iliad,”’ 
id it has the appearance of an historical romance ; but neither on its epic nor its 
storical side does its true importance lie. Itis, above all, like Goethe’s Die Wahlverwand- 
haften or his Unterhaltungen Deutscher Ausgewanderter, a moral tractate, in which 
deed the lesson is never explicitly stated but is shown in a picture, as the heroic 
anners of Athens were taught in the frieze of Phidias on the Parthenon, or as the 
atholic world is shown in the frescoes of Giotto. The hero, Witiko, a man of the 
shop of Passau, desires, from youth up, to do right, “ that which things demand.” 
ut this is hard in his time, since two Dukes are struggling for his country, one 
gitimate, but weak and contemptible, the other a born ruler but without just claim. 
n the side of which of these lies the right ? To which of them will the duty of a right- 
inking, right-wishing man incline him ? The oldest of all the questions of German 
story, the question which was often fateful for Goths and Lombards, the question 
legitimate government is here treated. We see in this novel with beating hearts 
yw an old legitimacy is worn away and a new legitimacy created, how a good thing 
n lose its rightness when it is falsely used, and how an unright thing can be brought 
honour by noble intent, how at times there can be bad right and good unright, and 
yw in such times a true man will step from the side where the bad right is perishing 
‘its own weakness and go to that where he can be of use. As we see these things, 
e cry : De te fabula narratur, this story is about us. To-day this book seems as though 
had been written for us, as though it would lift us out of our confusion and need 
id lack of counsel. For everything which to us all our lives long has seemed “ legiti- 
ate ” is now broken up, and yet we feel that this destruction alone means nothing, 
at strength can destroy an enfeebled right but thereby does not become right itself, 
at in order for might to become right it must first legitimise itself by good deeds ! 
nd now it may be imagined with what wonder and eagerness the German falls on 
is old forgotten book, in which a voice from the grave instructs the living 
neration on the problems of its fate ! 

: HERMANN BAHR 
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CHRONICLES 
DRAMA 


GETTING MARRIED (Bernard Shaw)  .. EVERYMAN 
CLEOPATRA IN JUD/EA (Arthur Symons).. — «. Court 
SHAKESPEARE (Clifford Bax and H. F. Rubenstein) .. * 

LOYALTIES (ohn Galsworthy) foi, eh-, < $s” 5 SR 


SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES? (7. M. Barrie). . ‘ 


R. SHAW’S comedy, Getting Married, which he now calls a disquisitory 
play, was written in 1908 and published in 1911. It has the extraordinary 
merit of putting in brilliant and amusing dialogue the dilemmas arising 
in a number of people’s minds once they begin seriously to think abou! 

marriage. The characters are not real in the round, with an atmosphere of suggestec 
life into which they recede, as the characters of Shakespeare’s plays are, and as ar 
the characters of some dramatists who in other respects are distinctly Mr. Shaw’ 
inferiors, but they are modelled with extraordinary skill and are all wonderfull 
amusing. Not once in the play’s three hours does our interest flag, although the play 
is simply one long discussion. The Bishop, Hotchkiss, Collins, and the Genera 
represent Religion, Scepticism, Commonsense, and Conventionality. Getting Marries 
is really a morality play—a much more intellectual morality than the medizval ones 
but if I mistake not it will appear just as crude to the twenty-fifth century as thi 
fifteenth century moralities do to us. In Mrs. George Mr. Shaw has made an effor 
to burst through his intellectualism, but he has too much commonsense, and, althoug! 
she is supposed to represent Love, this fiery Venus degenerates quickly into a womai 
whose chief interest is in keeping her husband comfortable and amused. Poo 
Aphrodite !| Never before has she been treated so scurvily. Mr. Shaw might legiti 
mately reply that he has written a play about getting married, not about love, bu 
his creation of Mrs. George is obviously meant to represent Mr. Shaw’s conceptio: 
of sex-love, and it comes under the third of the four kinds of love described b 
Stendhal, namely, “‘ physical love.’”” Of what Stendhal called “ passion love,” the lov 
of Dante’s : 
To every heart which the sweet pain doth move, 
And unto which these words may now be brought 
For true interpretation and kind thought, 
Be greeting in our Lord’s name, which is Love, 
Of those long hours wherein the stars above 
Wake and keep watch, the third was almost nought, 
When Love was shown me with such terrors fraught 
As may not carelessly be spoken of. 
He seemed like one who is full of joy, and had 
My heart within his hand, and on his arm 
My lady, with a mantle round her, slept ; 
Whom (having wakened her) anon he made 
To eat ty Tae ; She ate, as fearing harm. 
Then he went out ; and as he went, he wept. 
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Mr. Shaw has never shown any understanding. But in Mrs. George’s trance there 
is an attempt made to express an odd sociological brand of Platonic sublimation 
which is, however, not very satisfactory. Mr. Shaw seems to have a real terror 
of pure joy, his puritanical bias always demands that every emotion should serve 
some discernible purpose. It is a demand which all true lovers must strongly resent. 

It was enterprising of the Fortune Players to present us with Mr. Arthur Symons’ 
one-act play, Cleopatra in fudea, enterprising but unwise if they wished Mr. Symons 
well, for it is sad stuff this sham poetical verbiage, and the limelight shows up its 
tawdry imitation poetry cruelly. The play is merely an incident on which is hung 
the shoddy mantle of Mr. Symons’ verse. Its character is admirably suggested in 
the purple-patched note by Comte de Zogheb distributed with the programmes, from 
which I take the following passage : 


Serpents were in her hair: fire and poisonous mud seething in her blue veins : 
irresistible attractions and baneful influences in her arms : dark treacheries in her ivory 
breast. A genius of intrigue fed unexpectedly with ruthless inspirations to each hourly 
need—cold steel her iron will—she resumed in herself all the craft and hereditary vices 
of her illustrious and fatal dynasty whereof she was, in her grace and glory, a supreme 
and venomous flower on the sickly stem of the house of Lagidz. 


* Cold steel her iron will ” ! Pure gold her copper hair ! 

The Cleopatra play was followed by Messrs. Bax and Rubinstein’s episodic drama, 
Shakespeare. I must confess straightaway that I feel some resentment at these dramatic 
impersonations of Shakespeare, although I admit that the authors are merely putting 
forward their conception of Shakespeare just as the author of any critical study does. 
On the stage, however, the ordinary audience gets an illusion of life—which is not, 
x ought not to be, the dramatist’s object, but for the average man and woman is— 
und so gets a permanently distorted image of Shakespeare impressed on the mind 
far more easily than from reading a book. However, we have got to run these risks ; 
a censorship would not make the stupid intelligent ; it would only try to make the 
ntelligent stupid, so we must prepare, I suppose, for more travesties of Shakespeare. 
[he Bax-Rubenstein portrait is to me grotesque. To make Shakespeare write his 
jlays mainly that his son Hamnet should be rich and respectable and never enter a 
slayhouse seems to me ludicrous. Then his relationship with the Dark Lady—which 
he authors, like Miss Clemence Dane, treat as the central event of his personal life— 
s depicted with far less psychological plausibility than in Miss Dane’s play ; in fact, 
t is so superficially treated that Shakespeare’s subsequent distempered loathing for 
nankind in general seems utterly without cause. The play is episodic not in the sense 
hat it is not constructed according to the French tradition of dramatic technique— 
hat would be all in its favour—it is episodic in the bad sense that the Shakespeare 
yf each episode has no connection but a completely arbitrary one with the Shakespeare 
f the episode preceding it. Then there are several execrable errors of taste, of which 
he worst is the making of the young poet sing, with absolute irrelevance, the song 
Vull Fathom Five at the end of Episode V. There is also another matter on which 
‘should like to comment. Songs were sung in the intervals between the five episodes. 
Yow this may be very agreeable. It is also not difficult to get well done. At the “ Old 
Jic.” the singing in the Shakespeare plays is often extremely well done, but the 
inging at the Bax-Rubenstein Shakespeare was feeble. Now Mr. Clifford Bax is 
he brother of one of the best of living English composers. He ought to know some- 
hing about singing ; at any rate, he is in a position to find out. How do these things 


5 ri . 
: sie of all these defects the play was interesting on account of its subject-matter. 
fo see Kit Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Richard Burbage, Henslowe, Alleyne, Heminges, 
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“Mr. W. H.” and the Dark Lady on the stage is enough to stimulate anybody. 
Also, it was well acted. Ion Swinley (Shakespeare), Rothbury Evans (Ben Jonson), 
Harold Scott (a young poet), Esmé Hubbard (Madam Mountjoy), and Olga Katzin 
(the Dark Lady), whose diction was extremely good, were all admirable. 
In Loyalties Mr. Galsworthy has scored a complete success. It exhibits all his good 
qualities, his craftsmanship, his power of writing natural dramatic dialogue, his wide 
social knowledge and his sense of characterisation. There are twenty characters in 
Loyalties, and some of them have only a few lines, but they are all carefully thought 
out, and each of them represents, if not an individual, at least the point of view of 
an individual social type. We are shown a series of conflicting loyalties and their effect 
upon men’s conduct ; but Mr. Galsworthy this time has achieved the almost complete 
objectiveness of a court of justice. The play is a wonderful piece of craftsmanship, 
for as we sit in the theatre we are as absorbed as if we were really present at the 
scenes as they follow one another with completely convincing inevitability. Even 
now I do not feel that I have been present at the performance of a play called Loyalties, 
but that I have spent a week-end at Meldon Court, an afternoon in the cardroom 
of a famous London club, a morning in a London flat, and some time in a solicitor’s 
office. I cannot believe I have merely seen a play. I feel that to-morrow I shall run” 
into Ferdinand de Levis in Piccadilly, and as for the General, I actually know him, 
but I shall not reveal his name. Of course the play is exceptionally well acted, or 
it could not produce this effect, but as I cannot mention all the names I shall only 
refer to Mr. Ernest Milton’s remarkable performance as De Levis. Those who have 
seen Mr. Milton’s Richard II., King John, and Hamlet at the “‘ Old Vic.” know that 
this young actor has the elements of real greatness. . 
The fact that Loyalties produces such a complete illusion of everyday reality 
reveals Mr. Galsworthy’s deficiency as a dramatist, for the greatest drama does not 
do this. On the other hand, everyday reality might be dull. Loyalties is, on the 
contrary, absorbingly exciting. This is Mr. Galsworthy’s triumph. He has perfected 
his craftsmanship ; he has this time done all that was in his natural powers, used with — 
the intensest concentration and life-long devotion, to do. ‘The result is that Loyalties 
is a play of which any man might be proud. 2 
Sir J. M. Barrie’s Shall We Foin the Ladies? is an amusing spoof. Its scene is a 
farewell dinner-party at which the host tells his guests that one of them has murdered 
his brother. They have been staying with him for a week and he now admits that 
he has been spying on them the whole time, opening their letters and searching their. 
trunks, Naturally, as they all have secrets they do not wish revealed, the most 
ridiculous alarms and embarrassments follow this revelation. The curtain falls with 
the mystery still unrevealed. 


W. J. TURNER 
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THE FINE ARTS 


COTMAN EXHIBITION. The Tate Gallery 


DRAWINGS AND WATER-COLOURS BY THE NORWICH 
SCHOOL. British Museum 


THE NORWICH SCHOOL, with reproductions (seventy-two monotone and eight 
colour) of works by Crome, CoTmMan, VINCENT, STARK, etc., and letterpress 
by H. M. CunpaLt, I.S.0., F.S.A. Special Number of the Studio. 10s. 6d. 


HE Norwich School is one of the curious coincidences which historians will 

in vain attempt to explain or rather to explain away. The marvel is not the 
formation of a local exhibiting society ; there have been and are innumerable societies 
of this kind ; but the fact that this particular local society should have included so 
many painters of real distinction. England has never been especially rich in painters, 
yet for a brief space of time there flourished simultaneously in a single provincial 
town at least four painters with a definite vein of genius. Two of these, Vincent and 
Stark, have been overshadowed by Crome and Cotman, and they have suffered from 
having had some of their best work attributed to Crome. This latter fact is in itself 
a sufficient vindication of their claim to a permanent position in the history 
of English art. 

The Norwich Society of Artists was founded in 1803, when John Crome was thirty- 
five years of age. After his death in 1821 it continued in existence until 1833, when 
its second leading spirit, John Sell Cotman, left Norwich to take up a teaching post 
in London. The Society was founded for the purpose of debate on subjects relating 
to the Fine Arts. Meetings were held at a tavern dignified with the name of ‘‘ The 
Hole-in-the-Wall.” It was not until 1805 that it was decided to hold exhibitions. 
The Society has won immortality through this afterthought, but it would be good to 
learn something about those debates at “‘ The Hole-in-the-Wall.” Mr. Cundall does 
not satisfy our curiosity on this point, but he has been at pains to collect together 
many interesting biographical facts about the principal members of the Society. 

He makes one statement which is to me a cause of surprise, namely, that “‘ at the 
present time it may be difficult to say which of these two men (Crome and Cotman) 
stand in the higher position.” This may be true, but even so I am still surprised that 
Mr. Cundall seems to share the doubt. Comparisons, I admit, are odious between 
great artists, and, in my opinion, Crome was one, but I doubt whether Cotman was. 

tman often appeals more quickly than Crome, but closer familiarity does not 
increase our respect. Cotman 5 a great talent for direct emphatic statement, for 
seizing, as the phrase goes, the essentials. His water-colour, Greta Bridge, Yorkshire,* 
is a triumph in this respect. It is the foundation of the art of Cameron and Holmes 
and it beats them hollow, without having recourse to any scientific mechanism. It 
was this power of rapid formulation and synthesis of his vision which made him 
prefer water-colours to oils. The latter, he complained, “‘ consumed too much time.” 

et these “ essentials ” which he grasped so rapidly were rather the beginning of 
an abstraction, of a sweeping generality, than the living and individual truth, shorn 
of all irrelevancies. Cotman seems to have studied very closely what is called “ com- 
osition,” and it did him no good. Compare the water-colour of Mt. St. Michel with 
that of Croyland Abbey at the British Museum, and analyse the cause of the slight 


tite ee ee 
_ * Cotman painted two pictures of this scene. That at the British Museum is the best. 
The Studio has reproduced the other. 
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uneasiness which you feel about both of them. They are in a way fascinating and yet 
the fascination is shot with a doubt. This surely is due to the artificially built up 
arrangement. The piled cumulus, the giant building, the curve of water in the fore- 
ground finished off with a figure: these are outside and incompatible with the 
immediacy of the essential sentiment of the paintings which lies in the racing move- 
ment in the skies and the depth and clarity of the colours. Even that fine little lyric 
in black and white, The Breaking of the Clod, suffers from a too self-conscious grouping 
and rounding off. Likewise with his figure studies—The Deluge, at the British 
Museum—which are academically classical and would have caused delight to the 
author of Laocoon or the other writers from which that author derived his taste. 

What particularly strikes one at the exhibitions at the Tate and the British Museum 
(they are splendidly complete, and nobody at all interested in English painting should 
miss them) is Cotman’s restless versatility and experimental energy. Stimulated by 
penury, this energy was largely misdirected into facile imitations of other artists: 
of the Dutch, of Cozens, of Turner (Nos. 54 and 80 at the Tate), of Watteau (No. 4 
at the Tate), and I suspect of Poussin (No. 16 at the Tate). But it was also inspir 
by original conceptions of which the most perfect expression are the delightful 
sketches in woods (see especially the small oil-colour, Duncombe Park, at the National 
Gallery) and on the broads and beaches of Norfolk. And how interesting is that 
attempt at a drawing of a rough sea off Dover (British Museum) ! Of his more tradi- 
tional work, Cotman’s straightforward panoramic views, such as that of Dieppe, 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and the “ futurist ” drawing at the Tate of the 
Cleft Rocks (160) are the most thoroughly sincere and effective. Although of the 
Norwich school, Cotman has closer ities with Turner than with Crome, and, 
as it was with Turner, his unpretentious, direct sketches are his most endurin 
work. It is in the vivid realisation of a boat, the poignant value of a sail, the musi 
movement of wind in trees, the conflict of blown waves that the core of Cotman’s 
art is to be found, and not in any classic romanticism. It is an art of the lyrical mood 
or impression 


* COLOUR MAGAZINE” EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART. 


Grosvenor Galleries 


2 Bases are two kinds of catholicity in taste, one of which is counterfeit. The real 
catholicity means a wide range, a readiness to appreciate all kinds of artistic 
expression, from burlesque and satire, to tragedy and slight lyric in their different 
individual appearances in history. It does not mean compromise or confusion of good 
with bad or better. This is what the spurious catholicity means. The true term for it | 
is indiscrimination. Whether deliberate or ingenuous, it should hardly be a subject 
for praise. But too frequently under the guise of catholicity it is made one. Certain 
people arrogate to themselves a sort of moral superiority for their broadminded 
indulgence towards artists of all grades. This indulgence is carried to the extent 
of glossing over the real values and dealing to good and bad alike the same uncertain 
praise, if not actually giving greater prominence to the more insistent Nokes and Stokes. 
_ Colour Magazine makes a special point of its catholicity, and the phrase is stressed 
in the introduction to the exhibition of “ Modern Art” got up by the magazine 
and held at the Grosvenor Galleries. It is contended that the magazine does not 
favour any single modern school or clique, and that under its auspices the academician 
lies down with the vorticist. Apart from its individual application, independence of 
schools is of uncertain significance, and for the Academician to lie down with the 
Vorticist (Mr. Wyndham Lewis in this case) may possibly be their predestined end, 
but it ‘ea doubles the state of error, and they are really more fun when sparring 
at each other. 
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It is not a good augury for an exhibition of “ modern ” paintings to omit all the 
most distinguished English painters bar two (John and Rutherston). Of course the 
xhibition might still reveal some fresh or neglected masters, and this would be a signal 
merit. The nearest approach, however, to such a discovery was a Tom Mostyn, 
which had traces of the beauty of a Monticelli, and a small neat landscape by Gwynne 
ones, in which that artist had successfully evaded his usual pretentious mood. 


PUBLICATION 
BOOKPLATES, By Frank Brancwyn, R.A. Morland Press. 42s. 


a some corner, perhaps a cobwebby corner, of my consciousness there lurks 
an antipathy to the bookplate, as a piece either of aristocratic swank or “ arty ” 
yreciousness. It may be merely an irrational association confounding the impression 
of some affected person who used an affected bookplate with the very nature of the 
nstitution itself. [ am unable, however, either altogether to exorcise the prejudice or 
lefend it as not really a prejudice but reasonable. But in any case there always remains 
he fact that bookplates have their use and are nicer than the scrawled name, being 
ndeed often very attractive. The bookplate seems to have been a Saxon invention : 
t started in Germany, passed to England, and then spread to the Latin countries. 
t was at first frequently not so much an idea of ownership as a reminder of a gift. 
3ut with the printed book it became definitely, at any rate, a partial security against 
he forgetful borrower. Involving the symbolism of property as well as zsthetic 
harm, it was always closely connected with heraldry. In France the suspension of 
leraldic signs during the Revolution carried with it a practical suspension of the 
roduction of bookplates. In modern times the growth of the bourgeoisie has, I 
lieve, led to a partial supersession of the heraldic by the pictorial and decorative 
tyles. These also give greater scope for original work. The bookplate, in fact, provides 
me of the few minor means by which an artist to-day can turn a perfectly honest 
yenny : and that is a very important consideration. There is always a certain demand, 
nd the interest seems to be increasing if one can draw any inference from the 
ublication of books, such as this collection of Brangwyn’s Bookplates, and of 
ial periodicals, such as the Bookplate Magazine in England and the Bookplate 
Rlet in America. ; ; 
Answering as it does a definite purpose, the scope of the bookplate is restricted. 
t seems to me that the essence of that purpose is decoration of the book : not merely, 
hat is to say, of the particular page of the book to which it is affixed, but of the 
yhole idea of a book in general. ‘This does not necessarily involve any representative 
r symbolic reference to books: the decoration must simply extend beyond the 
udividual page and cover the main conception of a book. ‘This explains why heraldic 
igns and Cubist patterns, which look rather lost in a frame, are quite in keeping as 
ookplates, and why an ordinary free-lance etching or drawing, however good in 
self, does not necessarily make a good bookplate. Now, if we apply this principle 
» Mr. Brangwyn’s bookplates it will be found that some of them do not comply 
ith it. Mr. Brangwyn’s pictures are definitely of a decorative order, so are his book- 
lates considered in themselves, but they are too self-centred, attracting or trying 
attract all the attention to the exclusion of the greater whole which they are 
ecorating. Take, for instance, No. 43. The “‘ literary’ allusion is avery sympathetic 
ne. The scene is the part of the Seine embankment opposite the Louvre, which is 
ned with curious second-hand book booths. Mr. Brangwyn has been so absorbed 
. depicting this scene, in imbuing it with a characteristic gloom, relieved by a modern 
swspaper urchin, that he has forgotten the initial purpose of his drawing. 
| ; HOWARD HANNAY 
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THE TORCH-BEARERS. By Atrrep Noyes. Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 
REAL PROPERTY. By Harotp Monro. Poetry Bookshop. 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
THE GARDEN OF BRIGHT WATERS. By E. Powys Matuers. Blackwell. 6s. 


R. NOYES’S volume is the first of a trilogy. “‘ The story of scientific 
discovery,” he says in a very interesting preface, “ has its own epic unity 
. .. and the great moments of science when, after long labour, the 
pioneers saw their accumulated facts falling into a significant order— 
sometimes in the form of a law that revolutionised the whole world of thought—have 
an intense human interest and belong essentially to the creative imagination of 
poetry. It is with these moments that my poem is chiefly concerned, not with any 
impossible attempt to cover the whole field or to make a new poetic system, after 
the Lucretian model, out of modern science.” The idea took shape during a night on 
the Sierra Madre Mountains, on which the first trial was made of the new 100-inch 
telescope. This enviable experience is described in a Prologue which is the best thing 
a the whole book. We are taken up the mountain. The observatory is seen in the 
istance : 
At noon, upon the mountain’s purple height, 
Above the pine-woods and the clouds it shone, 
No larger than the small white dome of shell 
Left by the fledgling wren when wings are born. 
By night it joined the company of heaven, 
And with its constant light became a star. 
The mountain is climbed ; the sea and its sails open out beyond ; the wren’s egg 
becomes an eagle’s egg, and then, as night falls, a great dome dark against the sky, 
sky and earth both being scattered with small lights. We see the sweating crew, the 
switchboard, the great tube moving like a living thing, and at last look through at 
Jupiter and its moons : 


A swimming world, a perfect rounded pearl, 

Poised in the violet sky ; and, as I gazed, 

I saw a miracle—right on its upmost edge 

A tiny mound of white that slowly rose, | 

Then, like an exquisite seed-pearl, swung quite clear, 

And swam in heaven above its parent world, 

To greet its three bright sister-moons. | 
The telescope has been tried ; man has climbed his “ nine miles nearer to the stars.” 

The story of astronomical science is told through short sketches of the lives an¢ 

thoughts of seven astronomers—Copernicus, ‘Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, Newton 
and the two Herschels. Doctrines are summarised, the landmarks in discovery non 
currently, as the life stories go on. ‘They vary in power. Tycho Brahe, Newton, and 
William Herschel are, I think, the best. The extraordinary career and character o! 
Tycho (though one legend concerning his end is not mentioned) are described fu 
and vividly ; the man, his wife, his strange island of towers and instruments, hi 
dwarf, all live as Stevenson might have made them live. Newton is made the subject 
of a defence by Swift, which is very eloquent, but altogether too unsubtle and solemr 
for Swift. William Herschel is first shown conducting a concert in the Assembly} 
Rooms at Bath, before he dropped his wand to watch 


That other wand, to which the worlds keep time. 
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here is a passage here which illustrates Mr. N oyes’s gift for painting ordinary 
enes of movement : 
Beside me now, 

Watching my wand, plump and immaculate 

From buckled shoes to that white bunch of lace 

Under his chin, the midget tenor rises, 

Music in hand, a linnet and a king. 

The bullfinch bass, that other emperor, 

Leans back indifferently, and clears his throat 

As if to say, “‘ This prelude leads to Me! ” 

While, on their own proud thrones, on either hand, 

The sumptuously bosomed midget queens, 

Contralto and soprano, jealously eye 

Each other’s plumage. 


ut it is followed by a rarer passage in which to the observer’s eye all this falls away 
ib specie aeternitatis. 

The last section shows Sir John Herschel at the organ, remembering his father, and 
ishing he could have known 


How from the planet that his own eyes found, 
The mind of man would plunge in to the dark, 
And, blindfold, find without the help of eyes 
A mightier planet, in the depths beyond. 


he reference is of course to Neptune, discovered by an undergraduate. The 
asuing passage is a good example of the ease with which Mr. Noyes incorporates 
is material and carries on his story whilst at the same time communicating the 
ccitement which he has derived from it. The book can hardly be illustrated by 
assages, much less by single lines ; pieces finely imaginative in their setting are 
ot detachable ; to say which is, in a manner, a tribute tothe poem. __ 

Mr. Noyes appears to have found his métier. He was seldom at his best as a 
tical poet ; he was neither sufficiently intense nor sufficiently careful. He can convey 
aman character and tell a story ; he has a gift for broad, vigorous description, and 
as the advantage of a genuine interest in the universe and everything in it. Much of 
is work in the past, in whatever mode, has been too facile and derivative ; he has 
sen too often content with the first thought and the nearest available phrase. But 
sry few pages in this book are anything but his own and anything but good. The 
em, incidentally, is as readable as a good novel, and would make a far better 
troduction to astronomy than any text-book. : 

Mr. Monro’s book is divided into two parts. The poems in the second half are 
r the most part earlier than the others. The poet says of these that “‘ they have no 
etaphysical background ” and that “‘ some of them are tainted with slight Georgian 
fectations which no amount of polishing could successfully remove.’’ Presumably 
; is referring to the poem, which is not good, about the nightingale ; the faults and 
e merits of the others are distinctly Mr. Monro’s own. The most finished and, I 
ink, the best of them are Goldfish, Dog, Thistledown, and Unknown Country. In the 
st three delight accompanies very intent observation ; the details observed are 
mveyed very accurately and states of mind are communicated which it was not 
sy to communicate. Thistledown is impaired, I think, by a slight forcing at the ends 
‘the second and last stanzas ; there is none of this in Goldfish, in which both the 
sical beauty of goldfish, waving, darting, gliding mysteriously in twilight, gulping 
the morning sunlight, is delightfully captured, and the moods generated by the 
ntemplation of them recreated. In the other half of the book Mr. Monro is attempting 
mething more difficult. He says that anybody so desiring will be able to recognise 
e “central idea’ which loosely holds these poems together. Although desirous 
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I have been unsuccessful, and I have hardly found anything I should care to call a 
‘« metaphysical background,” though there is sometimes a metaphysical preoccupation. 
But these.are side-issues. Some of the poems may be described as attempts imagina- 
tively to realise and present certain discoveries, and speculations, of science. ‘There 
is, for example, a sequence on Gravity (which is the subject of a fine passage in 
Mr. Noyes’s “‘ Newton”), and there are poems on racial memory, on the individual 
memory, on the subconscious and dreams. They are all interesting, and bear witness to 
intense intellectual concentration ; they make one very curious about their successors, 
But the task of depicting abstractions or mental processes in lucid and beautiful 
imagery is not easy, and in most of these poems Mr. Monro seems to be still groping— 
to have achieved only a partial success. Sometimes it is that a prolonged metaphor 
has parts which do not seem to fit what it is meant to represent and which consequently 
fog the reader. Sometimes he uses figures to which only he has the key. Sometimes, 
preoccupied with the difficulties of seizing his material, he loses the natural music 
of speech and murmurs fitfully and obscurely. A little elucidation is usually needed 
in even the best of them. Spring is charming, but the opening dark ; The Garden 
acceptable enough for its surface meaning, but not clear in its references (in the 
excellent last section of this, by the way, Mr. Monro might consider whether it is 
advisable to mention the colour of the eyes of an angel who is covering his face with 
his wings) ; and I find the same thing in Fate, a musical and impressive poem. Mr. 
Monro has a short poem on the Unconscious : 

Look down in the unconscious mind : 

There everything is quiet too 

And deep and cool, and you will find 

Calm growth and nothing hard to do, 

And nothing that need trouble you. 
I am not so sure about the quietness ; but the poem indicates the direction to which 
Mr. Monro’s contemplation has turned. A man, to write poetry, must feel 
emotionally quickened by what he sees and must express it in accurate language ; 
that granted, Newton’s laws or Freud’s hypotheses are as good subjects as any others. 

Mr. Powys Mathers’ book is a companion to his Coloured Stars. More straight- 

forward titles would have done the books no harm. This volume contains translations 
of a hundred and twenty Asiatic Love Poems. The countries of origin are Afghanistan, 
Annam, Arabia, Baluchistan, Burma, Cambodia, the Caucasus, China, Daghestan, 
Georgia, Hindustan, Japan, Kafiristan, Kazacks (if this be a country), Korea, Kurdis- 
stan, Laos, Manchuria, Persia, Siam, Syria, Thibet, Turkestan, Turkey, and the land 
of the Tatars. Cardinal Mezzofanti himself would have been unequal to direct 
translation from so many and such recondite tongues,-and it is natural that most of 
Mr. Mathers’ versions should have been made from the literal translations of French 
and Italian scholars. ‘There are many charming things in the book. The Ghazal of 
aoe Ahmad and Micra (Afghan), Comparisons (an exquisite Baluchi love-song), 
A Canker in the Heart (Burmese), Vengeance and Flight (Caucasian ballads that 
better been boldly translated into ballad metre), popular songs from Kurdistan, 
Kafiristan, and Manchuria, and a delightful fragment of Omar Khayy4m. All 
these are things one is grateful to have been given; but as might be ected 
the poems from the old Chinese put most of then into the shade for subtlety 
delicacy and accuracy. A Poet Thinks (by Liu Chi, died 1375) is later than most of 
the good ones. It goes with the sweet vagrancy of which no other poets in the world 
have had the secret. Mr. Mathers’ translations are always economically and naturally 
phrased, and at best they are musical. If I may venture to say so, he would secure 
a greater effect were he to make his next selection from the poets of one or two 
countries only. 
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THE ROOM. By G. B. Srern. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 
SEMBAL. By Girpert Cannan. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
THE THINGS WE ARE. By Joun Mippteton Murry. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


‘8 is possible sometimes to wish that Miss Stern had a little less cleverness, a 
A little less talent for light and amusing flippancy. She has other qualities which these 
sometimes obscure. She draws character originally and she really does see into the 
minds of her persons. But at the same time she has a light and facile pen and a distinct 
gift for making amusing phrases. It is a pity indeed that one side of her should seem 
to interfere with the other. But so it is. Her natural talent for psychology really ought 
to be developed even at the expense of her ability in inventing conversations and scenes 
which are as unsubstantial, though they are as pleasant, as meringues. The Ursula 
of her new novel has, especially in the first half of it, a living and credible character. 
She belongs to a family of the solid middle class which includes almost all the types 
which exist in juvenile life in that class, and lives in a house rather too small for 
it. There is Hal, captain of games at his school, not too intelligent ; Nina, who holds 
much the same position in her own school, and bestows on Hal’s qualities a quite 
undeserved admiration ; Bunny, the black sheep in embryo—destined for that career 
by his family as certainly as Hal is destined for the Bar. 1 cannot enumerate them all. 
In the midst of these is Ursula, whom Miss Stern draws as a person while she draws 
the others as types. Ursula, like so many heroines, is rather lonely in her family. 
When Hal’s mechanical and conventional virtue breaks down under a sudden tempta- 
tion, and the whole family seems to be on the point of being plunged into disgrace, 
it is Ursula who saves him, Ursula who, by sacrificing the bedroom to herself which 
she so highly values, persuades Aunt Lavvy not to expose him. And, having done 
this, she is just not strong enough not to think of it as an act of heroism. She has 
been heroic ; but that very fact makes her family feel a little uncomfortable about her. 
They pack her off to school. And the headmistress, receiving her, reflects, “ As far 
as I could gather from the mother’s manner, she had got herself into some sort of 
a scrape at home. . . .” So far so good ; this is an amusing and pleasantly ironical 
study of family life in a suburb. Miss Stern understands her subject and brings out 
its peculiarities with remarkable liveliness and point. But she is not content to stop 
there : she must needs show us Ursula grown up and married and developed. This 
second half of the book is not nearly as good as the first, though it has many good things 
in it. Ursula’s husband is a figure of farce, though an amusing figure, with his often 
repeated declaration, ‘‘ I’d like to be beating down Channel, with the deck lifting 
and straining under my feet.” The episode of all the landlords and tenants of Pare 
Gooth is really diverting ; but it is only an episode, treated at much too great length 
n proportion to the rest of the book. ‘There are only two flashes of what Miss Stern 
-eally can do in this second half. One is the vulgar and pathetic little flapper, Christine, 
who is drawn to the life ; the other is the ‘‘ dangerous ” Louis Gregson. Miss Stern, 
as this summary will show, has a quantity of talents, so many that they pull her in 
lifferent directions, confuse her aim and give all her work a certain quality of 
limsi in spite of its undeniable merits. 

om Gilbert ah does not suffer in the least from divided aims. The whole of 
Sembal is devoted single-heartedly to representing the character of the Jew who gives 
he book its name. He is a poor boy from the East End with a sort of genius, which 
s fostered by his very rich relative, Meyer Nathan, the picture dealer. ‘The Se 
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which Mr. Cannan gives him is not to be expressed in a few words. Sembal is a Jew, 
a conscious Jew, whose genius is for facts, who stands far enough outside our social 
organisation to be able to judge it as a whole, and who has not enough sense of 
humour to realise why the people inside do not understand his judgment. On the 
whole Mr. Cannan makes this strange, limited, powerful creature alive and credible ; 
but he does so largely by the method of trial and error. In the end he tells us no more 
about Sembal than could have been expressed in a short story. Many of the subsidia 
characters, introduced only to allow Sembal to reveal himself in his relations wi 
them, are merely waste material. The girl Matty and the ineffably ill-mannered 
Mr. Clay do not exist in themselves ; and just because one does not believe in 
them they throw no real light on the central figure of the book. These are 
Mr. Cannan’s ill-aimed shots ; but he goes on shooting away and, hitting once in three 
times, brings down his game at last. Meyer Nathan and his wife and daughter are 
among the successful shots. Odd and repulsive as they are, they are made to exist, 
and in their presence Sembal’s character becomes more clearly defined. Another 
successful shot is a meeting at which Sembal is speaking and where he says of the 
war, ‘“ All I know is that the militarists are doing our work for us. I am content to 
leave them to it and to get on with my own.” The inhumanity of this, so natural in 
him, enrages his audience ; and a brutal retort draws shouts of hostile laughter. For 
a moment Sembal is terrified by the hallful of enemies whom he has so unconsciously 
provoked. Then he pulls himself together and recovers with a cheap but effective 
repartee—‘ As far as Sheffield was concerned his reputation was made ; he would 
a _ them a run for their money for the time they spend in the thick atmosphere 
of the hall.” 


The title of Mr. che be novel is as inclusive as can be imagined : the novel itself — 
the 


is not so. Mr. Boston, hero, is another young man who finds life fragmentary, 
unseizable, and bewildering. His sick thoughts turn to physical discomforts, or 
perhaps physical causes are at the root of his sick thoughts—I suspect that Mr. Murry 
himself does not know which of these alternatives states the precise truth. He wants 
something to happen. He throws up his work and goes into the country. He is “‘ almost 
proud ” of himself because, after driving a trap, he manages to put up the horse 


without assistance. He discusses himself in the third person with one of his friends ; 


“ He’s got no recuperative power in himself,” said he, “‘ and he’s incapable of receiving — 


it from other people—utterly incapable,” he said firmly. ‘‘ The only thing to do is to 
pitch him into a river or a bramble-bush ; tie him down to a railway line, shove him over 
the edge of a precipice. Then he’d have to do something, God knows what. The unfor- 


tunate thing is that he’s got to do the pitching, the tying, the shoving, himself. He takes © 
a great run, then slows up, sees a soft place and Pe for that ; or he ties a very special — 


kind of knot, so that he can wriggle out of it at the 


ast moment. He’s a born trickster, just — 


as he’s a born beggar. His only chance is that he may get desperate and start running - 


so hard that he can’t stop.” 


Mr. Murry is not a stupid writer ; he does not of course imagine that Boston in 


his outward particulars is Everyman. But he does imagine, I think, that in Boston 
something can be found which is of application to every man. It is not so. Boston 
is Noman. He is a part of the character of a quite definite type of humanity ; and the 
fact that only a part of his character is given, that this part is refined on till it assumes 
nightmare i hp cuts off his connections with humanity, as does the peculiar 
muzzy atmosphere with which Mr, Murry surrounds him. 


E. S. 
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ASPECTS AND IMPRESSIONS. By Epmunp Gossz. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
ON LIFE AND LETTERS. (Third Series.) By ANATOLE FRANcE. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
THE PROBLEM OF STYLE. By J. Mrppieron Murry. Milford. 6s. 6d. 


THE TRADITIONS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. By BarreTT WENDELL. 
Murray. 28s. 


A HISTORY OF THEATRICAL ART. Volume VI.: Classicism and Romanti- 
cism. By Kart Mantzius. Duckworth. 28s. 


DRAMATIC THEORY AND PRACTICE IN FRANCE, 1690-1808. By E. F. 
Jourpain. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


R. GOSSE and M. France, as critics, resemble one another in this, that, with 

all the gusto in books and the atmosphere of libraries that any bibliophile could 
desire, they have never lost touch with life, never become academic or merely instruc- 
tive, never forgotten the persons who wrote the works they criticise or the persons for 
whom these books were written. Take M. France on Verlaine : 

As in 1780, there is in this year also a poet in hospital. But to-day—and it was not 
so at the Hotel-Dieu, in the time of Gilbert—the bed has white curtains, and the guest 
is a real poet. His name is Paul Verlaine. He is no pale and melancholy young man, 
but the old vagabond, tired after thirty years’ wandering along the roads. 

To see him you would think he was a village sorcerer. With his bald head, bronzed 
and battered like an old pot, his small, glittering, slanting eyes, his flat face and inflated 
nostrils, he looks, with his short, sparse, harsh beard, like a Socrates without philosophy, 
and lacking in self-command. 

His appearance surprises and shocks. His air is at once wild and wheedling, savage 
and familiar. A natural Socrates or, better still, a faun or satyr, a being half beast and half 
god, which alarms one like some natural force unsubmissive to any known law. Oh, yes, 

e is a vagabond, an old vagabond of the roads and faubourgs ! 

This is not criticism ? But is it not an excellent and useful introduction to a study 
of Verlaine’s poetry ? We lose much more than we gain by attempting to confine 
Criticism within narrow and precise limits, instead of allowing the word to mean any 
writing which is helpful to our understanding of literature. But it is a fair comment 
on M. France as critic to say that his prelude to the study of Verlaine’s poetry is 
better and more illuminating than the study itself. He has written of Verlaine else- 
where in /e Lys Rouge and in /’Etui de Nacre. He is, after all, a novelist rather than a 
Critic : the most critical of novelists, the most imaginative of critics. He not only never 
loses sight of the life behind the book, he translates the written word back into life 
and then uses the result as if it were—a character in fiction. 

Mr. Gosse takes hardly less interest in the life behind the book. The first paragraph 
of his new collection of essays describes George Eliot : 

In and after 1876, when I was in the habit of walking from the north-west of London 
towards Whitehall, I met several times, driven slowly homewards, a victoria which 
contained a strange pair in whose appearance I took a violent interest. The man, prema- 
turely ageing, was hirsute, rugged, satyr-like, gazing vivaciously to left and right ; this 
was George Henry Lewes. His companion was a large, thickset sibyl, dreamy and 
immobile, whose massive features, somewhat grim when seen in profile, were incongru- 
ously bordered by a hat, always in the height of the Paris fashion, which in those days 
commonly included an immense ostrich feather ; this was George Eliot. The contrast 
between the solemnity of the face and the frivolity of the headgear had something pathetic 


and provincial about it. 
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That is an introduction in the same category as M. France’s description of 
Verlaine ; and throughout this book there are many as vivid impressions of persons, 
and judgments on character equally real and pointed with those of the French critic. 
Mr. Gosse is almost a perfect biographer. He has a peculiar gift for seizing the person- 
ality even of writers of other times than his own, as proved by his beautiful essay on 
Malherbe : 


All that has been recorded of the manners and conversation of Malherbe tends to 
explain this story. He could be courtly and even magnificent, and he had a bluff kind of 
concentrated politeness, when he chose to exercise it, which was much appreciated by 
the royal family. He was a tall, handsome man, with keen eyes, authoritative and even 
domineering, generally silent in society, but ready to break in with a brusque contradiction 
of what somebody else was saying. He was a scorner of human frailty, believing himself 
to be above the reach of all emotional weakness. The violent force, which burned arro- 
gantly in his spirit, comes out in everything which is preserved about him, in his verses, 
in his letters, in the anecdotes of friends and enemies. His retorts were like those of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, but without the healing balsam of Johnson’s tenderness. There 
was nothing tender about Malherbe, and we may admit that he could not have carried — 
out his work if there had been. His intellectual conscience was implacable ; he allowed — 
nothing in the world to come between him and his inexorable doctrine. When he learned 
that the Vicomtesse d’Auchy (Charlotte des Ursins), the Caliste of his own verses, had — 
been encouraging a poet of the old school, he went to her house, pushed into her bedroom, ~ 
and slapped her face as she lay upon her bed. 


Literature is not to Mr. Gosse, as it is to a certain class of critics, merely a series — 
of formulz, the connection of which with individual men must be forgotten. But it 
is to him something more than material for biography or the delineation of characters. 
Without ever forgetting that a poem is the expression of an individual, whose personal 
qualities can probably be discovered and will throw light on his work, he is also 
interested in it as something given to the reader for him to make use of as best he 
can. His greatest talent is for statement in concise and balanced phrase of the charac- 
teristics of a work of literature. Perhaps what he states is sometimes not new to the 
reader : he never seeks to revolutionise opinion for the sake of being a revolutionary. 
But his best judgments have the effect of making clear and tangible impressions 
which the reader may have received already from the work under consideration but 
which have been of little use to him because they have not been vividly or precisely 
realised. How excellently does he describe the characteristics and the progress of 
George Eliot’s career as a novelist : 


ee ee 


Our admirable pastoral writer, whose inward eye was stored with the harmonies and 
humours of Shakespeare’s country, was not content with her mastery of the past. She 
looked forward to a literature of the future. She trusted to her brain rather than to those 
tired servants, her senses, and more and more her soul was invaded by the ambition to 
invent a new thing, the scientific novel, dealing with the growth of institutions and the 
analysis of individual character. 

The critics of her own time were satisfied that she had done this, and that she had 
founded the psychological novel. There was much to be said in favour of such an opinion, 

In the later books it is an undeniable fact that George Eliot displays a certain sense of 
the inevitable progress of life which was new. It may seem paradoxical to see the peculiar 
characteristics of Zola or of Mr. George Moore in Middlemarch, but there is much to 
be said for the view that George Eliot was the direct forerunner of those naturalistic 
novelists. Like them, she sees life as an organism, or even as a progress. George Eliot 
in the contemplation of the human beings she invents is a traveller, who is provided 
with a map. No Norman church or ivied ruin takes her by surprise, because she has 
seen that it was bound to come, and recognises it when it does come. Death, the final 
railway station, is ever in her mind ; she sees it on her map, and gathers her property 
around her to be ready when the train shall stop. 
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This, if criticism is to be regarded as an aid to the appreciation of literature and 
ot merely a barren exercise of the intellect, is surely criticism of the best kind. 
Ar. Gosse combines in a singular way a fresh and vivid power of presenting persons, 
$ a novelist might present them, with a power of describing and Judging what those 
ersons have accomplished in the specific field of literature ; and the long, elaborate 
tudies in this collection, particularly the essays on Henry James, George Eliot, and 
Malherbe, make a ponderable addition to what is already a great performance in 
riticism. 

Mr. Murry has a more abstract subject than any of those treated here by M. France 
nd Mr. Gosse ; and he has a way of occasionally forgetting the life behind the book. 
“his shows itself in his evident anxiety to construct a terminology for criticism which 
hall be as definite and rigid as the terminologies of the exact scientist. His point 
f view may be illustrated by the defence he interposes, in a note, of one of the more 
rid of his terms : 


The word crystallization, which plays a considerable part in the subsequent argument, 
was chosen after a good deal of misgiving. I first used ‘‘ concretization ” (horrific vocable !), 
then rejected it for ‘‘ precipitation.” Though I was not aware of it at the time, I have 
since come to the conclusion that I owe the word to a reminiscence of Stendhal, whose 
definition of style is the central point of the argument. Readers of that curious book 
De l Amour will remember the part assigned to a psychological process which he names 
“ cristallisation.”” The process is not the same as, nor even strictly analogous to, the 
process described in this book, but there are resemblances between them; and I am 
fairly certain that my choice of the word was an example of unconscious memory. 


But, in spite of such derivations, his interest in, and sensitiveness to, literature as 
living thing are real enough and, whenever he mentions a concrete work, enable 
im to comment on it sympathetically and illuminatingly. The first task of a writer 
n style is of course to disentangle the various meanings which have become attached 
» that word ; and this Mr. Murry accomplishes with considerable success, even if 
ne conclusions he reaches have edges rather too hard for moulds into which living 
jaterial is to be forced. But he is at his best in analysing the effect of given passages ; 
nd his comments on certain poems by Mr. Hardy and on the scene of Cleopatra’s 
eath are examples of the best that analytical criticism can do. 

Professor Barrett Wendell is rather historical than descriptive or analytical. He 
escribes the progress of European literature from the earliest literature of Greece 
> The Divine Comedy of Dante. Such a treatise can hardly be expected to illustrate 
single point of view or to unfold a single critical argument : it must be in the main 
narrative. Nor can we expect in a book that includes accounts of Thucydides, and 
‘atullus and Boethius and the Song of Roland and St. Francis, much that is new 
r illuminating in the way of critical judgment on individual authors. But Professor 
Vendell has carried out his enormous task with discretion and sobriety, and his book 
} full of valuable information. 

Miss Jourdain describes in considerable detail the works of great numbers of French 
ramatists, mostly negligible, between Moliére and the coming of the Romanticists. 
{r. Mantzius describes the English, French, and German theatre in very great detail 
: the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth. His volume 
, too, a repository of facts which sometimes tend to degenerate into being merely 
zandalous facts about the private lives of actresses. Miss Jourdain’s task has 
een the easier, for the works which she examines are still in existence, whereas 

. Mantzius has to take the word of eyewitnesses for the theatrical performances 
Mihe past. No doubt it is as well that these collections of particulars should be made ; 
ut, in their different ways, neither of them can be said to furnish very inspiring 
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LANGUAGE, ITS NATURE, DEVELOPMENT AND ORIGIN. By 
PROFESSOR OTTO JESPERSEN. Allen & Unwin. 18s. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO AN ESSEX DIALECT DICTIONARY. Supplement 
(II). By the Rev. Eowarp Gepp. Colchester: Benham. 1s. 3d. 


ENGLISH PLACE-NAME STUDY. By Prorrssor ALLEN Mawer. H. Milford 
Is. 6d. 


AUTHORS’ AND PRINTERS’ DICTIONARY. By F. Howarp COLLINs 
Fifth Edition. H. Milford. 3s. 6d. 


S.P.E. TRACT NO. VI ON HYPHENS AND SHALL AND WILL, SHOULD 
AND WOULD. By H. W. Fower. Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. 


j Lied ESSOR JESPERSEN is a man of very wide knowledge in English and other 
languages, and all that he writes is worth close attention. His present book or 
Language takes the place of Progress in Language now out of print, and it should be 
read by all scholars who take an interest in linguistics. It is strikingly original and ful 
of controversial points. The first part, a survey of the pioneers of the past, stops wher 
it comes to the last forty years. It is interesting especially in its tribute to Rasmus Rask 
a pioneer little known in this country ; but it seems rather a waste of space to deal with 
views that are out of date and repute. I am old enough to remember a widow whe 
complained that her husband preferred to her, and always carried about with him 
the heavy tomes of Bopp. But much of Bopp is now regarded as bosh. I look forware 
with particular interest to the Professor’s Logic of Grammar, which, being well begun 
ought to appear as soon as possible. I wish that he had found a little more room foi 
semantic inquiries and suggestions. The study of phonetics has several representative: 
in this country, but semantics, which leaves more room for guessing than word-sounds 
is at present the Cinderella of language. ‘ 
A main point in the book is the protest against too rigid a conception of phoneti 
laws founded on insufficient knowledge and against systems invented by arbitrar 
grammarians. Professor Jespersen might have stolen some thunder from Hazlitt, vt 
in The Spirit of the Age praised that forgotten pioneer Horne Tooke, and a 
Lindley Murray of 


extraordinary blunders and obstinacy. He very formally translates the Latin grammar int 
Sogieh (as so many had done before him) and fancies he has written an English Gra 
and divines applaud, and schoolmasters usher him into the polite world, and Engli 
scholars carry on the jest... . 


The superiority of Latin in clearness, because it has inflexions which English has | 
is shown to be largely a delusion. In the forms of sentence quoted English does in 
simpler and neater way what Latin has to do clumsily. The importance of word-or 

is that it renders flexions unnecessary, and so makes for simplicity and progress. Th 
talk about decay and degeneration in languages is keenly scrutinized here, and it 

shown that much of the generalisation on the subject which is current will not do 
For instance, many native endings formerly characteristic of English have been wort 
down to the point where they become unrecognisable. But do we feel it at all derogator 

to the genius of the language that it has taken on a Greek ending like -ize as bein 
easy to understand at once ? What English can do in the way of brevity and picturesque 
ness without obscurity was shown in a recent heading in the Press, “Axe storm brewinj 
in House.” English is difficult and full of exceptions which have to be learnt ; te 
are primitive languages which used to be lauded for their purity and strict conformity 
to rules. The fact is that “ primitive language had a superabundance of irregularitie 
and anomalies, in syntax and word-formation no less than in accidence.” It was no 
distinguished for logical consistency or for simplicity. 
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After a long period of blind groping and fanciful guessing, philology got hold of a 
w rules, and with Grimm’s Law seemed to be on fairly firm ground. It was not, and 
any bare possibilities and some ludicrous assertions have passed muster among the 
udite. ‘The so-called “ palatal law ” opened up a new field for research. But much 
mained and remains unsolved, especially in derivations. What could be more absurd 
an Skeat’s idea that ha-ha, a sunk fence, was due to the Englishman’s exclamation 
hen he came to it ? Why should he exclaim particularly over a sunk fence, and would 
¢ not, if he had exclaimed, have used something more typical of the English strength 
' language ? We now know that consonants cannot be taken by themselves, but are 
iodified by vowels, and that hitherto unrecognised influences on words have to be 
msidered. Professor Jespersen raises to the dignity of linguistic honours the port- 
anteau words of Alice, and shows that in the dubious region of sound symbolism 
yme belief is reasonable. 

A considerable section of the book is occupied with the language of children learning 
) speak as recorded by careful observers. This section is needlessly profuse in 
camples, but instructive and often amusing. I have no doubt that the acquisition of 
nguage is a matter of considerable effort and practice in children, though they do not 
member their trouble afterwards. One child may make less effort than another at 
1 early age and suffer for it through life. This seems to me the explanation of the fact 
at in a long family which was linguistically gifted throughout all spelt perfectly 
scept one, who retains an occasional freakishness in rendering words he ought to know. 
ut the question of visual or auditory memory must enter into such inguiries. Children 
ake the same errors and the same semantic extensions of sense as adults. I have often 
card the latter speak of “‘ aneneme ”’ for “‘ anemone.” A child between the age of 
ae and two, says the Professor, made a “ daisy ” from a flower into a conventional 
ower in a pattern, and then a pattern. She was making jumps like those in the word 
posy,” though in an opposite direction. It is maintained here that children invent 
ords, against the view of all the most distinguished investigators of childish language. 
have no doubt that Professor Jespersen is right, for I remember inventing such words 
yself. But it is a large proposition that “ leaps in sound or signification in which 
termediate stages are out of the question, as well as confusions of similar words and 
isdivisions of words, and the most violent differentiations of words” in adult 
nguage must wholly or chiefly be charged to the account of children. Their influence 
greatest when their parents are away and they are left to themselves to grow up. 
. such circumstances they can form a language of their own unintelligible to their 
Jers. But these conditions must be pretty rare. A child generally has a woman to 
dk after it, and women are conservative in language. I find Professor Jespersen’s 
eculations on the origin of language as due to the play instinct more attractive. For 
ery view he puts forward he gives his reasons, semantic or phonetic, supporting 
em by history or example. No less can be expected of so learned a scholar ; but 
is just as well to point out that his originality is well founded, not the lucky guessing 
which some people expect to make reputations. The book is well written throughout 
d happily devoid of that translator’s dialect which shows that English can be 
-angely indefinite ; 

The British Academy does good work when it produces papers like English Place- 
ame Study. Professor Mawer’s discourse, which I had the pleasure of hearing, 
ould be in the hands of every student of the subject. It indicates a sounder and wider 
aception than some scholars have followed hitherto. The professional linguist, 
ting in his study, may take up a county he has not visited and find a hill or a river 
a place-name, when neither exists on the spot. Full attention should be paid to 
cal knowledge and tradition, though both require to be sifted, and comparison should 
. made with similar forms or variants in other regions. The Ordnance Survey takes, 
believe, a good deal of trouble, but it does not always get hold of the right people, 
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or understand the evidence it has collected. Competent results must, in fact, be the 
combined work of philology, topography and history. Even with these aids much 
remains obscure, and many a “ village Hampden ” or “‘ rude forefather of the hamlet ” 
may have left a name or a fragment of a name which has no history. io 

Mr. Gepp’s Supplement to his book on Essex dialect is particularly interesting as 
showing the existence in good literature of many of the words which are scorned as 
illiterate or mere mistakes. Every page of the pamphlet has something interesting to 
the student of language, and such work is the more important because dialect is dying 
out. It no longer figures to any extent in literature, and the standard language of to-day, 
so far as it exists, is being made by the professional classes who are neither vivid nor 
picturesque in their speech. English dialects have many good words that writers and 
speakers might use with advantage, and some of them have, or had, a much wider 
currency than the country collector knows. Mr. Gepp, for instance, includes words 
which I have heard in Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire and Dorset. Under modern 
conditions of life there is much more change of domicile than there used to be, so 
that words may be brought from one county to another. . 

“ Fifth Edition (Sixth Impression) Revised” is a tribute to the merits of the 
Authors’ and Printers’ Dictionary. It represents the combined wisdom of a host of 
authors, editors, printers and correctors of the Press. It should have the widest possible 
circulation, for it would help to standardise English spelling and the best forms for 
foreign phrases, and it would reduce the facetious and rejoicing ignorance of cr 
contributors to the Press who make the English language ridiculous. One would think 
it unnecessary to point out that “ apparati”’ is not the plural of “* apparatus ”—for 
one thing, there is ‘‘ Persicos odi, puer, apparatus ””—but I have noted this very 
mistake in a paper of huge circulation. Cheap thought and cheap education have 
produced a “‘ sad, mechanic exercise ” of journalism which is possibly good for trade, 
but bad for everything else, including the time and temper of the compositor. An 
addition of real value to the little book is the essay by Mr. R. W. Chapman of the 
Oxford University Press on the evils of modern pice, the way to alleviate te 


» 


Every contributor to the Press ought to know what Mr. Chapman says about 
preparation of ‘‘ copy,” corrections, and the bother and expense of “‘ over-running. 
The latest tract of the S.P.E. has some excellent remarks on Hyphens and “‘ Sh 
and Will, Should and Would,” by Mr. H. W. Fowler, one of the authors of The King 

English. Once mastered, the rules of the English future are quite simple ; but writ 
are casual and lazy, and editors do not help them to think that there is anything 
learn. Also we live in an age of Celticisms ; the Celts are busy talking and writing an 
imposing themselves on the English, if any of the pure breed still exist. All private 
secretaries of great statesmen should read the tracts of the S.P.E. The hyphen 
been grossly misused and overused of late years. When the sense is clear without it, i 
need not be used, and some of the complaints of grammarians are answered by 
fact that a person of ordinary intelligence easily understands what is written, an 
it does not accord with the strict demands of grammar. This sort of freedom must be 
maintained against pedantry, and it is exhibited in the spirited letter of Mr. Robert 
Graves on “ ‘The Dangers of Definition.” He and Mr. Saintsbury both raise interestin 
questions of style ; and it is a great credit to the society that, unlike some journals wi 
special views of their own, it welcomes criticism from the outside by dissenters ot 

oubters. I notice that American co-operation is desired. 


VERNON RENDALL | 
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MEMOIRS OF ZEHIR-ED-DIN MUHAMMED BABUR, EMPEROR OF 
HINDUSTAN. Written by Himself. Translated by JoHN LeypEN and 
WILLIAM ERsKINE. 2 vols. Milford. 325. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF EMIN JOSEPH EMIN, 1726-1809. Edited by 
Amy Apcar. Lusac. 15s. 


THE LIFE OF FISHER. Transcribed by the Rev. RONALD Bayng. Early English 
Text Society. Milford. 15s. 


HERMAN MELVILLE, MARINER AND MYSTIC. By RaymMonp M. Weaver. 
Doran, New York. 


THE Ee LIFE OF MRS. STIRLING. By Percy ALLEN. Fisher Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REVOLUTION AND THE EMPIRE. By the 
Marquise DE La Tour bu Pin. Cape. 30s. 


et is not often that Emperors take the world at large into their confidence. There 
was Marcus Aurelius Antoninus ; there was Napoleon ; there was Victoria, Empress 
of India ; there may yet be William, ex-Emperor of the Germans ; but the Memoirs 
of the Emperor Babur stand alone alike in their absence of reserve, in their abundance 
of detail, and in the period which they cover. As now presented by the Oxford 
University Press, they form a learned and a lengthy work, indispensable to the student 
of Indian history, and not lightly to be ignored by the student of mankind. For human 
nature keeps breaking into the despot’s account of his conquests and strategies in a 
way as pleasant as rare. Babur was a remarkable man, far less aware of it than most. 
He was a great man, too, in many ways : greatly descended ; on the one side a Tartar, 
deriving from Yenghiz Khan ; on the other a Moghul, descendant of Taimur Beg, 
whom we know best as Timour ; greatly endowed too, a poet, a gardener, a soldier, 
and awit. He was a conqueror on a great scale, begetter of a great line. He began 
to reign at twelve years old, had immediately to fight for mere life, and died at fifty, 
very much (as we gather from his candour) through vinous indiscretions. He records 
with exactness when he was drunk, when he was very drunk, and when he was incap- 
able. His memoirs, not only on that account, have diverted me. There is a humanity 
in them, a sincerity very unusual in an Oriental grandee. What strike one most, I 
think, are the eye he had for the points of a landscape, his taste in fruit and flowers, 
and his clemency. It is really surprising how freely he forgave plotters against his 
peace. But he drew the line at lése-mayesté. An “ ill-fated lady,” he says, proposed 
to kill him by poisoning his food. By means of two female slaves she bribed his cook ; 
his tasters were perfunctory and inattentive ; and Babur, after hare and fried carrot, 
was very sick. Having his doubts, he “tried it on the dog,” which swelled, like those 
of Lord Ranald in the ballad, but presently recovered. However, Babur had up the 
cook and the tasters ; the whole bad business came out, and he proceeded to do 
justice. ‘‘ The taster was ordered to be cut to pieces. I commanded the cook to be 
flayed alive. One of the women was ordered to be trampled to death by an elephant ; 
the other I commanded to be shot with a match-lock.” The match-lock for choice. 
But the “‘ ill-fated lady ” herself, the fons et origo, was let off with confiscation 
of goods ! ‘ 

a aeakph Emin, another Oriental, with all the aspirations of a despot about him and 


good many of the qualifications, demands a treatise, and one of these days he must 
P 
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have it. His memoirs, which he wrote in our tongue and published in 1792, have now 
been edited by his great-great-granddaughter in a volume with which you could 
brain an enemy or derail an express train. I never saw such a book. It should be 
handled with a crane. But it is as full of good things as an egg (a roc’s egg) of meat. 
He came to England before the mast, was landed bare-foot and breechless (more or 
less), and within a few years hobnobbed with famous Europeans of all sorts, from 
Edmund Burke to Frederick the Great. Mrs. Montagu believed that he “ sat on 
the summit of human virtue ”—and perhaps he did. More of him later. . 

The Life of Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, cardinal and martyr for his religion, is 
issued as a text, but may be read as a book. It is not very remarkable as either. It has 
no pretensions to literature, and is too obviously sectarian to be history. Yet nothing 
it says, or does not say, can prevent Fisher from shining out as that rare thing of his 
day, an honest man. Curious that in Fisher and Thomas More, both reactionaries, 
you had the two most honest men, perhaps the only two honest public men, in England 
just then. Lutheranism was an honest religion at that hour, and Catholicism was not. 
Yet in England how many knaves were on the Protestant side, and how many of the” 
upright were Catholics ! The fact, of course, is that, however honest Lutheranism > 
may have been, in England it was not honestly pretended. Fisher had no need to” 
bolster up the Indulgences, as his apologist essays to do here : he had only to detect 
Henry for a rogue in grain. That he did, and paid for his privilege. 

If ever book bore the sign of genius blazed on its pages that book was Meby Dick. 
Eloquent testimony to that effect was given not long ago in this Review, and I oT 
add nothing to it. Just as evidently the life of Herman Melville, its writer, told with | 
great pains, a good deal of learning and some weariness to the reader by Mr. Weaver, 
is that of a genius, a hag-ridden man. Melville, it seems, did everything under a goad. 
His will did not direct him. It emerged to meet the case, met it with energy, even 
with zest ; then obscured itself again. Though he knew happy moments, this victim 
of character led the life, nevertheless, of an unhappy man; and that makes for 
despondency in the reader of a large book. A strange fate was Melville’s, to do work 
which has made him as nearly immortal as may be, to do it all before he was thirty, 
and to live out another forty years or more in silence. It is not too much to say that 
both he and his books were forgotten before he died. He had few friends. Hawthorne 
might have been one if he had chosen to give as he received : but he did not, or could 
not. He was not a cheerful giver, and Melville spent himself in vain. Nor were hi 
books of the sort to appeal to a fellow-writer himself so little chaotic. They went 
their stormy ways over Hawthorne’s head, and left him dry beneath. A few shipmates 
were intimates for a while ; but he put them into his books, and then was shut of them. 
Chase was one—“ Jack Chase, Englishman,wherever that great heart may now be,” 
to whom he dedicated Billy Budd, having before that enshrined him in White Facket 
and “ Toby” Green another, the hero of Typee. But fate swirled him away from 
them, the voyage over, and he saw them no more. There are no letters in this book 
to his 1 anh — sen wes yom “In bow ay a enisled,” it is true enough, 

we mortal myriads live alone ”’ ; but we don’t all of us know it. The 
Melville was that he could not but know it. ae fe 

What is one to say of Mrs. Stirling’s “‘ Stage Life” but that of all vain pursuits 
that of recapturing the charm or power of a dead player is the vainest ? It requires a 
genius at least equal to the actor’s ; certainly also that the biographer should have 
seen and relished his subject. On those terms Lamb could revive Munden and Elliston, 
and Hazlitt Mrs. Jordan ; but they have been denied to Mr. Allen, who, in setting about 
to relate the triumphs of his grandmother, has had nothing but his piety and industry 
to help him withal. I saw Mrs. Stirling in Buckstone’s benefit oddimancs at D 
Lane, I don’t care to say how long ago. She was Mrs. Candour. From Mr. Allen’d 
account I find that she was never supreme in any great part. The nurse in Romeo an 
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Juliet is not a great part, but it seems that she occasionally made it too great. If, as a 
Stage-manager, you hitch your wagon to a star, that is what often happens. Mrs. 
Stirling spent the years of her youth, beauty and high spirits in making dead things 
live for a little while, dreary emptinesses from the French whose names mean less than 
nothing now. Cordelia was her best Shakespearean part ; and she was Desdemona; but 
not Rosalind, nor Imogen, nor Ophelia ; not Juliet, nor Cleopatra, nor Lady Macbeth, 
nor Portia. She married for the second time at eighty-one, and died at eighty-four. 
Requiescat ! 

There is not much nutriment in Madame de La Tour du Pin’s Memoirs, but there 
is some. She wrote them, I ought to say, with no eye upon the public ; consequently 
her family affairs, which are without general interest, have a large share in them. 
She was at Versailles on the 14th July, and knew nothing of the fall of the Bastille till 
the evening ; but she witnessed the invasion of the Chateau on the 4th October, and 
her account is that of an eye-witness. She escaped before the Terror, and went to 
America. There, being a very sensible woman, she settled down (in Albany) to the 
life of the country ; turned farmer’s wife, sold butter, made cider as carefully as in 
her own land, on her own domain, she had once made white wine. She bought a slave 
or two, and did well. When she left America to go to England she had the humanity 
to manumit her slaves. Her account of that is touching and quite good. The actual 
legal act had to be done before a Justice of the Peace. “‘ They made the slaves kneel 
before my husband, and he placed his hand upon the head of each to sanction his 
liberation, exactly in the manner of ancient Rome.” And that was in 1796. 

She returned to France during the Directory, and her husband to service under 
Napoleon. Talleyrand also took office, and her account of that is excellent. He was 
announced at a house where Madame de La Tour and her husband were supping— 
the house of a Madame de Valence. He talked of this, that, and the other : 


Several moments later, addressing Madame de Valence, he began to say with that air 
of nonchalance which it is necessary to have seen to understand : ‘‘ A propos, vous savez 
que le ministére est changé ; les nouveaux ministres sont nommés.” “ Ah |” said she, 

- “et quels sont-ils ?”” Then, after a moment of hesitation, as if he had forgotten the 
names and was trying to recall them, he said, “‘ Ah! oui, voici: un tel 4 la guerre, un 


tel 4 la marine, un tel aux finances. . . .” ‘‘ Et aux affaires étrangéres?” . . . “ Ah, 
aux affaires étrangéres ? Eh! mais . . . moi, sans doute!” Then, taking his hat, he 
went away. 


It had been effected for him by Madame de Staél and Benjamin Constant : 


He had gone to her house, and throwing upon the table his purse, which contained 

only a few louis, had said, ‘‘ Voila le reste de ma fortune ! Demain ministre, ou je me 

bridle la cervelle |”? None of the words were true, but it was dramatic, and Madame de 
 Staél loved that. 


_ Talleyrand, Madame de La Tour says, hated Napoleon throughout. He went to 
call upon her one day in 1813—after Leipzig. She asked him news of the Emperor. 
“ Oh! lJaissez-moi donc tranquille avec votre Empereur. C’est un homme fini.” 
“Comment fini? . . . Que voulez-vous dire?” “Je veux dire,” he replied, 
** que c’est un homme qui se cachera sous son lit.” ‘Then he produced a cutting from 
an English newspaper and bade her read it. She read the heading : “‘ Dinner given 
by the Prince Regent to Madame la Duchesse d’Angouléme.” ‘There are such things 
in the book, but they must be hunted out. 
MAURICE HEWLETT 
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A TEXT-BOOK OF EUROPEAN ARCHEOLOGY. Vol. I. The Palzolithic 
Period. By R. A. S. Macaister. Cambridge University Press. 50s. 
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THE HISTORY OF HUMAN MARRIAGE. By E. Wesrsrmarck. Fifth — 


Edition, rewritten. Macmillan. 84s. 
THE SEMA NAGAS. By J. H. Hurron. Macmillan. 40s. 


THE COPPER AND BRONZE AGES IN SOUTH AMERICA. By E. — 


NORDENSKIOLD. Oxford University Press. 18s. 
DIET AND RACE. By F. P. Armirace. Longmans, Green & Co. 7s. 6d. 


THE CONCISE HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY. By R. F. Goutp. Revised — 


by F. T. W. Crowe. Gale & Polden. 2is. 


ICHT wissenshaftlich’’ was the verdict of a certain professor of natural 


science on the work of a colleague which, though otherwise sound, had a fine ; 
literary flavour. Is Dr. Macalister not to be taken seriously because he writes with — 


grace and wit? Happily, archeology acquired in the spacious days of the eighteenth 
century a habit of seemly diction to which your genuine antiquary still clings. Dr. 


Macalister is no amateur even if his language avoid the taint of the shop. On the — 
other hand, it might perhaps be said of this instalment of his ambitious task (which ~ 


is nothing less than a survey of European archeology as a whole) that, while the 
form is literary, the matter is bookish. Unlike Mr. Burkitt’s recent book on Prehistory, 
which is largely a compilation of notes taken in the field, the present account, coverin 
much the same ground, owes its strength chiefly to a thorough exploration of print 
sources. After all, the palzolithic period only is considered here, and Dr. Macalister’s 
own field-work, whether in Palestine or in Ireland, has been concerned with later 
times. At the same time he cannot pronounce on points of detail with the authority 
of one who has actually seen and handled what he describes. But it may well be that 
a better perspective of the subject as a whole is obtained by standing a little way back 
from the facts. With the progress of research—very rapid of late until checked by the 
War—these facts have become so many and various that no discoverer, unless possibly 
it be the Abbé Breuil, can any longer say quorum pars magna fui. Synthesis must 
more and more become the function of the student of learned periodicals. Dr. Macalister, 
then, is to be praised for his just rendering of the grand lines of the wood, even 
though his presentation of particular trees be sometimes open to question. 

Thus, on the one hand, he makes fun more or less indiscriminately of the upholders 
of eoliths. As a display of dialectics the discussion is most effective. But has he hunted 
these alleged relics of the very dawn of culture home to their native dirt-heap ? Has 
he, for instance, made a pilgrimage to East Anglia to delve under Mr. Reid Moir’s 
guidance in/those beds whence the rostrocarinate and other forms of rudimentary 
implement emerge for the eye of faith ? Perhaps he has ; but, if so, the appeal to fact 
would surely have been more searching. In this particular matter of the authentici 
of the East Anglian flints one leading authority after another has, unwillingly as it 
were, been dragged to the spot, and as many sudden conversions have thereafter been 
reported, It is indeed not clear why those who pursue human culture backwards to 
its vanishing point should not allow their belief to shade off into scepticism propor- 
tionately as the cat dissolves into the grin. It would be refreshing to encounter some- 
one who, after fully satisfying the claims of experience, could preserve his integrity 
as an honest doubter and say vent, vidi, non victus sum. But that Dr. Macalister ever 
came and saw, that he ever gave experience its due, is hardly to be gathered from his 
brilliant, but unconvincing, treatment. 


ee 
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On the other hand, his method of setting the long, broken history of palzolithic 
an in its just perspective is extremely clever and successful. It was a happy thought 
)arrange by way of prolegomena three avenues of approach, so that the geologist, 
¢ palzontologist, and the anthropologist in turn could be invited to throw converging 
ys of light on the opportunities and activities of pleistocene humanity. Whereas the 
rench are decidedly the leaders of the world as regards this branch oft eld-research, 
e of this country have something of our own to contribute to the elucidation of the 
cts, and not least of all from the side of anthropology. The school of Tylor and 
razer has played the chief part in working out those psychological principles under- 
ing primitive magic and religion which afford so promising a clue to the inner 
eaning of the cave-man’s life. Studied in a museum the rows of chipped flints leave 
ie uninspired, being little more than the equivalent for prehistory of tables of dates. 
ut the cave itself is haunted. There are to be seen the very footsteps of the men who 
rought the enigmatic designs ; and it ought to be within the power of an archzological 
izard to summon and interrogate the souls that, almost perceptibly, hover so near. 
r. Macalister, whether he has actually performed the rite of evocation at the shrine 
‘not, holds at any rate that passport of the scientific imagination whereby admission 
gained to the holy of holies. He boldly interprets these monuments of ancient 
piration in the light of what is known wipe the mental attitude of the modern 
wage towards his symbols. In a general way at all events we can be sure that human 
ligion, the cult of the sacred, has had a development to be reckoned in millennia. 
© book that has hitherto been written about the palzolithic period brings out this 
iportant truth so clearly. 
Dr. Westermarck’s new edition, which replaces one volume by three, embodies 
1 amplified, but scarcely altered, version of a theory of the origins of marriage that 
| the world knows and most of it accepts. Yet, though to anyone who shares his 
ological outlook many of his leading assumptions—for instance, that self-adornment 
largely a means of sexual attraction—are fairly obvious, the working out of the 
oofs in detail bespeaks on the part of the writer a thoroughness of documentation 
ich as very few scholars in this field can match. The method of drawing these proofs 
differently from every part of the savage world is adhered to; and some critics 
ill nowadays be likely to complain that among the similarities compared those due 
“mere convergence, and hence accidental, are not sufficiently distinguished from 
e genuine homologies. In an introductory chapter on method Dr. Westermarck 
fends himself against objections of this order, showing them to be the outcome of 
. altogether one-sided interest in the development of culture. The criss-cross of 
fluences set in motion by culture-contact ought certainly to be taken into account ; 
it no series of historic connections will adequately explain the broad trend of the 
olutionary process. Certain fundamental dispositions—we may call them instincts 
‘what we will—are bound to realise themselves, whatever the particular occasions, 
cording to the same general laws. Moreover, for the student of man these dispositions 
ust ever constitute the more significant aspect of our life, inasmuch as we can tell 
forehand that what is in us will out somehow, though precisely how, since it depends 
| circumstance, must remain relatively uncertain up to the moment of occurrence. 
The trouble is, meanwhile, that the psychical dispositions of man are exceedingly 
any—so many that there is ever conflict between them, now this, now that prevail- 
». Thus marriage is to some extent the expression of an instinct of sexual appro- 
Scion. But this individualistic tendency is apt to be checked and neutralised by a 
iss of impulses making for gregariousness. The typical savage in most respects feels, 
inks, and acts communistically. Even if it be granted, then, that a certain exclusive- 
ss of possession is essentially involved in the demands of sex, it may legitimately 
doubted whether social requirements will always in practice prove compatible 
th the satisfaction of such demands in all their fullness. Communism may be trusted 
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to challenge individualism in this particular matter of the family as in all others 
and we can but say a priori that, though it will tolerate if it must, it will suppress if 
it can. It remains to appeal to the facts. Dr. Westermarck marshals his evidence to 
show that the exclusive association of man and wife held its own even in the midst of 
a group-life otherwise mobbish in the extreme. It is admitted that for most << 
purposes the individual was completely merged in his class ; but it is urged that, 
though marriage law was classificatory—and, after all, what law is not ?—class-mates 
permitted by the law to marry proceeded to select each a partner in the opposite row. 
It would certainly appear from the known facts that marrying by categories is in no 
way inconsistent with marrying in couples. A communism in wives such as Plato 
imagined occurs nowhere in any society open to our observation. Share-holding, 
lending, and so forth could be illustrated copiously ; but these are operations of the 
marriage market incidental to an individualistic régime. On the whole, then, Dr. 
Westermarck would seem to have demonstrated adequately that there is a natural 
limit to socialism—it cannot fool with the family. 
Mr. Hutton’s book on the Semas is as masterly a performance as his other recent 
work on the Angamis, which is to say much for it. The Semas are decidedly the 
rougher lot—a fact indicating that Naga culture, such as it is, has spread pe 
finally reaching peoples who retain a considerable strain of Mongolian blood, and wit 
it a tendency towards ruder customs. There are, for instance, traces of former moth 
right, such as the respect shown for the mother’s brother, and, more doubtfully, 
peculiar rule that a son should marry his stepmother on his father’s death. Unfo 
nately, space conditions forbid a full account of the great wealth of facts here compa 
presented. : 
Baron Nordenskiéld writes for the specialist, who cannot but praise him highly 
for the thoroughness of his methods. His theme, too, is most intriguing. Did Amerie 
independently evolve out of stone into copper and from copper to bronze? Th 
latter part of the process, at all events, to judge by the very different proportions 
which tin was introduced into the alloy, would seem to be a case of parallel inventior 
Strangest of all, typological considerations make it likely that the socketed axe 
despite its close resemblance to the Old World form, was entirely original to Sout 
America. After all; a very high culture, with great density of population, had developet 
along the western coast ; and, if the clever artisans were capable of difficult technique 
os - casting d@ cire perdue, why should they not also have been inventive in li 
egree | 
Mr. Armitage deals suggestively with the possible effects of diet on the sta 
colour, and head-form of man throughout the world. In the background lurks th 
difficulty whether acquired characters are inherited. Of the three points that he seek 
to establish by a careful induction, the first, that the well-fed peoples will tend 
be the biggest, is the most plausible. That head-form will be affected by hard bitin 
and triturating on the part of the jaws is also probable enough. Least obvious is th 
theory that lightness of colour goes with a liberal use of salt. 
Freemasonry hardly comes within the purview of the anthropologist, except i 
so far as esotericism and occultism stand for persistent tendencies to which ever 
age bears witness. A really critical history of the subject, such as is given here, show: 
at symbolic as distinct from operative masonry is an institution which can more 0 
less definitely be traced home to seventeenth-century England. On the other han 
it doubtless readapted and brought to a head a mass of traditional practices and belie! 
which various ancient mysteries helped to colour. The present work in sober scho 
fashion takes us to the verge of the continent of solid facts, and bids us thence ga 
forth into nebulous sea-spaces teeming with fairy islands. 4 


R. R. MARETT 
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YUTSPOKEN ESSAYS. By W. R. Ince. Longmans. 6s. 
AVING RELIGIONS OF THE EAST. By Smney Cave. Duckworth. 5s. 
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‘HE PRACTICE OF THE LIFE OF LOVE. By A. B. Dyatu. Humphreys. 
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. B. BOSSUET. By E. K. Sanpers. S.P.C.K. 15s. 


\.] O age could be readier than ours to acknowledge the vital service done by 
. N Quakerism to Protestant Christianity. We are, in a sense, all Quakers now—not, 
need hardly be said, in whole-hearted acceptance of the Quaker view of war, of 
ath-taking, of the use of “‘ hat-honour ”—but in acceptance of their great principle 
jat religion is more a thing of the spirit than of authority, and that no man can, 
t should dare, to limit the manifestations of the spirit. More than that the world 
f to-day is, as were the Quakers, in revolt against both a rationalist and a materialistic 
iew of life. We may be uncertain how to open the door, but we are very positive that 
1ere is something on the other side. Strange philosophies and strange creeds preach 
1e unconscious, the subliminal ; new psychologies make a god out of what we have 

peared to forget ; modern art rejects the obvious and the expressed for the implicit. 

re are, that is, many jargons: but they all really come back to the truth that 
ere is something in what Catholic philosophy calls the supernatural. Dr. Jones 
ad Mr. Cave as historians, Dr. Gore and Baron von Hiigel as philosophers and 
eologians, Dean Inge as a critic are all occupied with this emergence of the super- 
atural. These two volumes of Dr. Jones complete one of the most considerable 
sks ever propounded by a small religious community. ‘The Friends were fortunate 
| choosing a man of such literary ability, such generosity of outlook as Dr. Jones ; 

id Dr. ae has been fortunate in finding colleagues only inferior to himself. 
or good as were the volumes by Mr. Braithwaite and Mr. Sharpless, there is no 
isputing that the best volumes in this History of Quakerism have been those which 
ir. Jones has written. In his volume on medieval and reformation mystics he had 
eat material ; but he has made good reading in these two final volumes, which deal, 
nong other things, with the very uninviting Hicksite schism in America, and the 
sadest period of Quakerism, when the Friends were in danger of sinking into a 
ligious clique no more important than the Brethren. Dr. Jones is scrupulously 
ir in his account of the quarrel between Orthodox Friends and Hicksites, whose 
ews were supposed to approximate to Unitarianism ; and his chapters on the 
ibsequent history of the Society in England and America are full of facts which 
ill be fresh to the general public. How many people know, for instance, that this 
ay religious body gave no fewer than thirty-one members to the Royal Society during 
€ nineteenth century ? It is a remarkable tribute to the broad-mindedness of a 

igion that one of its most sincere adherents, Jonathan Hutchinson, distinguished 
mself by advocacy of Charles Darwin when that scientist was banned by most 

igious leaders. 
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Dr. Gore’s volume is an effort to restate his belief in philosophical and theological 
Theism. It is noteworthy as the essay of one who claims always to have been a free 
thinker—that is to have preferred the course of reason to the claims of authority 
the two clash. In this volume Dr. Gore, after an examination of the philosophical 
basis of Theism, goes on to a consideration of the specific Christian theology. Some 
will find the philosophical part of the book a little unsatisfying, and will wish that 
Dr. Gore had considered at rather greater length the crucial problem of Free Will. 
The theological portion of the book is an excellent statement of the rational case for 
Catholicism. Dr. Gore insists that the student should approach the subject of th 
supernatural and of miracles without bias either for or against, and that, when £ 
approached, the miraculous element in the Gospels shows itself worthy of credence. 
While not denying this, may we not suggest that miracle is really a form of language. 
used accommodatingly at times or to people whose development renders 
susceptible to such symbols ? The truth of miracle is not a truth of fact so mu 
as a truth of beauty : and miracles should not be pressed into the service of ratio: 
evidence. It is rather surprising to find Dr. Gore suggesting the possibility of 
ultimate extinction of the lost ; surely the theory is strictly non-Catholic, and is 
inconsistent with the immortality of the soul. 

Baron von Hiigel’s book is one of the most remarkable of recent contributions te 
theology. It is not easy reading ; but, even in his least melodious sentences, 
von Hiigel’s language has a precision which leaves one in no doubt as to his meanin 
The essays deal with many different subjects ; but they are all informed with a ver 
fervent belief in the world of supernatural virtues. Religion to him is an arduot 
adventure, a journey into a country whose difficulties and dangers are as awful 
its rewards. Although he is liberal and tolerant, Baron von Hiigel is convinced tha 
this life of religion is something which is far superior to any other life. He wo 
and adores “‘ not Nature but God—the love and action of God within and fro 
behind the world.” He sees no hope for any religion which does not insist on th 
er of a spiritual order greater than the natural, and in that insistence encou 
its advocates to virtues and devotions impossible to the natural man. 

Dean Inge is a supernaturalist with a difference. An ardent Platonist, a stude! 
of mysticism, there is in his thought nothing essentially Christian, and a great de 
vehemently anti-Catholic. He is apt here, as always, to over-value candour, and 
confuse it with truth : easy to indulge in, if you are not very sensitive to the opinion 
and feelings of others. Outspokenness need not be a virtue ; it may be only a pleasure 
Students of modern problems cannot ignore Dean Inge’s criticism of the Anglo 
Catholic position, even although they think he is too positive and too apt to belie 
that a position can be made untenable if it can be shown to be inconsistent or illogical 
He is not a great scholar like Dr. Gore, nor an original thinker like Baron von Hiigel 
but he is invaluable in providing shocks to self-complacency. a 

Bossuet’s life is a great warning to all who strive to combine the practice of holine 
with the life of the world. Himself he had a simplicity which prevents us fre 
denouncing him as a hypocrite. His devotion to the King seems inexplicable, but 
can be paralleled by that of certain English divines, though one would never suspec 
them of the complaisance which marks Bossuet’s attitude to Louis. Miss Sande: 
has written an admirably judicious life of the great preacher, and does not attemp 
to excuse or explain away his weaknesses as a moralist. Bossuet’s period and influen ; 
were the high-water mark of pure authority in Church life : never again shall we se 
an ecclesiastic with a reputation for holiness, preferring a scandalous and disreputabl 
Archbishop like Harlai, of Paris, to such a man as Moliére, merely because ; 
was an actor, and actors were outside the Church. 


